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TO  THE  TEACHER 


The  purpose  of  this  study  unit  is  to  present  the  people  of  Africa  to  the  students,  with  the  help  of 
the  teacher.  Not  itself  a  textbook,  Africa  Today  is  designed  to  supplement  the  history,  geography 
and  social  science  textbooks  in  use  in  the  upper  elementary  grades.  The  emphasis  throughout  is 
less  on  imparting  exact  knowledge  about  mountains,  rivers  and  political  boundaries  than  on  giving 
an  overall  picture  of  the  people  who  make  their  homes  in  Africa  —  men,  women  and  children  for 
whom  Christ  died.  Africa  Today,  has  therefore,  the  following  specific  aims: 

—  to  show  the  Africans  as  they  are  today,  with  the  rich  and  varied  heritage  of  the  past,  their 
beliefs,  family  life,  present-day  problems  and  aspirations; 

—  to  broaden  the  minds  of  American  students  and  promote  world  harmony  by  promoting  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  Africans  and  thus  removing  even  unconscious  prejudices  about 
people  of  different  racial,  religious  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

Africa’s  New  Day 

To  encompass  all  of  Africa  in  a  single  unit  is  no  small  task.  Second-largest  in  size  among  the 
continents,  it  is  broken  down  into  some  forty-five  separate  countries.  And  its  more  than  220  million 
people  are  split  by  many  factors  —  geography,  language,  religion,  customs  and  tribal  loyalties.  Yet 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  Africans  are  being  stirred  by  similar  needs  and  seeking  similar  goals. 
All  over  the  huge  continent,  men  and  women  are  throwing  aside  their  old  ways  and  superstitions. 
They  are  holding  out  their  hands  for  modern  medicines  to  cure  their  illnesses;  they  are  sending  their 
children  to  schools  built  by  the  Christian  missionaries,  colonial  administrators  and  their  own  African 
leaders;  and  they  are  demanding  the  social  and  political  rights  the  people  of  the  West  won  long  ago. 
Since  World  War  II,  millions  of  Africans  have  freed  themselves  from  colonialism,  and  many  more  will 
follow  their  example  in  the  years  to  come.  Africa’s  new  day  is  not  dawning;  it  is  already  here. 

The  late  Supreme  Pontiff,  Pius  XII,  expressed  the  hope  in  his  remarkable  encyclical,  Fidei  Donum, 
that  "a  task  of  constructive  collaboration  may  be  carried  out  in  Africa;  a  collaboration  free  of 
prejudices  and  capable  of  extending  to  these  people  the  true  values  of  Christian  civilization. ” 
Warning  against  the  dangers  of  false  nationalism  and  atheistic  materialism,  the  Holy  Father  asked 
Catholics  in  other  countries  to  understand  “their  obligation  to  help  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel 
to  announce  the  saving  truth  to  about  35  million  Africans  of  the  black  race  who  are  still  attached 
to  pagan  beliefs.’’ 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  the  Study  Unit 

Africa  Today  then  has  been  designed  to  bring  out  to  the  students  the  diversity  of  the  Africans,  their 
social  and  political  awakening  and  their  importance  as  souls  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven.  It  attempts 
to  fulfill  its  overall  purpose  by  means  of  the  text,  art  work,  graphs,  maps  and  the  accompanying 
portfolio  of  photographs.  Beginning  with  general  concepts  on  the  land  and  people,  it  introduces  the 
students  to  village  life,  folklore,  the  arts  and  the  rise  of  cities.  It  then  goes  on  to  discuss  various 
phases  of  political,  educational  and  religious  life  in  Africa.  And  it  concludes  by  taking  the  students 
on  a  tour  of  the  five  major  areas  of  continental  Africa.  For  the  teacher’s  convenience,  the  text  is 
divided  into  separate  folders  of  from  four  to  eight  pages,  which  maybe  assigned  to  different  sections 
of  the  class.  Many  of  the  sections  are  provided  with  a  list  of  questions  to  test  the  students’  under¬ 
standing  of  the  text  and  to  stimulate  class  discussion.  The  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in  propos¬ 
ing  other  questions,  map  problems  and  extra  study  assignments  on  various  countries  or  areas.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  stories  (e.g.  “An  African  Legend,’’  “From  Slave  to  Doctor,’’  “America’s  First 
Bishop  to  Africa,’’  and  “Uganda  —  Land  of  Martyrs’’)  may  be  adapted  for  use  as  classroom  plays. 

The  teacher  interested  in  additional  material  on  Africa  is  referred  to  pages  3  and  4  of  this  booklet, 
which  contain  a  brief  listing  of  current  adult  and  juvenile  publications,  films  and  filmstrips.  May 
this  material,  along  with  Africa  Today,  help  Americans  young  and  old  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  neighbors  in  Africa! 
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PUBLICATIONS  AND  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  ON  AFRICA 


Adult  Publications 

Burke,  J.M.,  S.J.  Catholic  Missions  —  Four  Encyclicals.  New  York:  Fordham  University  Press.  1957. 
Four  key  statements  of  the  Church’s  missionary  aims  —  Maximum  lllud,  Rerum  Ecclesiae, 
Evangelii  Praecones  and  Eidei  Donum.  The  last-named  encyclical,  by  the  late  Pope  Pius  XII, 
deals  especially  with  the  missions  of  Africa. 

Campbell,  Alexander.  The  Heart  of  Africa.  New  York:  Knopf.  1954. 

Reporting  brilliantly  on  South  Africa,  the  Rhodesias,  the  Congo,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Ghana  and 
Nigeria,  a  British  journalist  brings  to  life  much  of  Africa’s  vitality  and  tension. 

Considine,  John  J.,  M.M.  Africa,  V/orld  of  New  Men.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead.  1954. 

The  people,  lands  and  issues  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert  are  described  with  consumate 
skill  by  an  American  Catholic  mission  expert  who  combines  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
subject  matter  with  a  warm,  human  approach.  Illustrated;  maps;  graphs;  statistics. 

Cunningham,  Robert  J.  A  Brief  Survey  of  Southern  Africa.  (World  Horizon  Report  No.  14);  and 
A  Thumbnail  Sketch  of  North  and  Northeast  Africa.  (W'orld  Horizon  Report  No.  l6).  Maryknoll, 
N.Y.:  Maryknoll  Publications.  1956. 

Especially  prepared  for  Catholic  teachers,  these  booklets  focus  attention  on  the  political, 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  Africans  and  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  missions. 
Maps;  graphs;  statistics. 

Gunther,  John.  Inside  Africa.  New  York:  Harper.  1955. 

This  fascinating  tour  of  all  of  Africa  reveals  much  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  Dark 
Continent  and  explains  its  people’s  drive  toward  independence,  but  leaves  out  the  spiritual 
side  of  African  life. 

Kittler,  Glenn  D.  The  V^hite  Eathers.  New  York:  Harper.  1957. 

The  amazing  story  of  the  White  Fathers  and  their  achievements  in  Africa,  from  their  founding 
by  Cardinal  Lavigerie  to  the  present. 

Seligman,  C.G.  Races  of  Africa.  London  and  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1957. 

New  edition  of  a  classic  work  on  the  people  of  Africa,  covering  the  main  ethnic  groups,  their 
languages  and  social  organization. 

Juvenile  Publications 

"Africa,”  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  (1956  ed.)  I,  74-83. 

An  introduction  to  Africa,  with  excellent  illustrations,  maps  and  graphic  material. 

Caldwell,  John  C.  Let’s  Visit  Middle  Africa.  New  York:  John  Day.  1958. 

Photographs  and  text  are  well  designed  to  give  young  readers  a  clear  impression  of  life  today 
in  East  and  Central  Africa. 

Eleanor,  Mother  M. ,  S.H.C.J.  Afiong,  Milwaukee:  Bruce.  1959. 

Story  of  Afiong,  the  daughter  of  a  village  chief  in  West  Africa,  and  her  experiences  at  a 
Catholic  mission  school.  Of  particular  interest  to  girls  aged  nine  to  twelve. 

Gatti,  Attilio.  Kamanda:  An  African  Boy.  New  York:  McBride.  1953. 

True  story  of  a  boy  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Gunther,  John  with  Epstein,  Sam  and  Beryl.  Meet  South  Africa.  New  York:  Harper.  1958. 

Youthful  readers  with  an  interest  in  world  horizons  will  enjoy  this  fast-paced,  informative 
tour  of  an  exciting  region  of  Africa. 
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Films 


For  loan  or  purchase  of  any  of  the  films  or  filmstrips  listed  below,  write  to  the  distributors. 

Association  Films,  Inc.,  Broad  at  Elm  St.,  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey. 

Liberia.  16  mm.,  sound,  58  min.;  and  16  mm.  sound,  29  min.  A  documentary  film  on  Liberia 
covering  that  country’s  geography,  history,  people  and  their  daily  activities.  It  also  shows 
rubber  planting  and  harvesting  on  the  Firestone  plantations. 

African  Rhythms.  16  mm.,  sound,  12  min.  Authentic  sounds  of  African  music  and  dancing. 
It  shows  ancient  tribal  ceremonies  —  the  Stilt  Dance,  the  Devil  Dance,  wedding  celebrations 
and  the  use  of  African  drums. 

Pax  Film  Service,  34  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

The  Golden  City.  18  min.  A  tour  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa’s  biggest  city,  showing  the 
famous  gold  mines  in  operation.  We  also  visit  Pretoria,  capital  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
Ndebele  tribesmen  of  the  Transvaal. 

Hausa  Village.  22  min.  Life  and  customs  of  the  Mohammedan  Hausa  people  of  Nigeria. 

Here  is  the  Gold  Coast.  35  min.  Portrait  of  the  people  of  Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana). 

Life  in  Hot,  Wet  Lands.  10  min.  A  visit  to  the  Congo  Basin,  showing  the  life  of  a  jungle  boy 
and  his  family. 

Life  of  Nomad  People.  10  min.  Portrait  of  the  desert  tribesmen  who  move  about  in  search  of 
water  and  pasture  for  their  herds. 

This  is  Wild  Life.  18  min.  An  exciting  tour  of  a  great  wild  life  sanctuary  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

W'orld  Horizon  Films,  Maryknoll,  New  York. 

Boy  of  the  Bakuria.  29  min.,  color  or  black  and  white.  Story  of  a  young  boy  of  Tanganyika  who 
is  undergoing  his  coming-of-age-rites,  and  of  the  two  deeds  he  performs  to  prove  his  manhood. 

Land  of  the  Twelve  Tribes.  29  min.,  color  or  black  and  white.  Perry  Como  narrates  the  story  of 
the  Maryknoll  Missioners  and  their  work  among  twelve  different  tribes  in  Tanganyika. 

New  Day  in  Africa.  22  min.,  color  or  black  and  white.  Moving  rapidly  across  different  areas  of 
Africa,  we  see  both  the  poverty  and  grandeur  of  a  continent  in  ferment. 

White  Fathers  Film  Center,  1624  Twenty-first  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.C. 

African  Kaleidoscope.  15  min.,  color. 

Barkcloth  People.  15  min.,  color. 

The  Catechist.  15  min. 

The  Devil  Fights  Back.  40  min.,  black  and  white 

Filmstrips 

Stanley  Bowman  Co.,  Inc.,  12  Cleveland  St.,  Valhalla,  New  York.  Tanganyika;  Kenya;  Uganda. 

Herbert  E.  Budek  Co.,  Inc.,  324  Union  St.,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey.  Color  filmstrips  produced  by 
The  American  Geographical  Society  on  Algeria;  Morocco  and  Tangier;  Ethiopia;  Somalia; 
Liberia;  The  Kenya  Highlands . 

Catholic  Students’  Mission  Crusade,  Shattuck  Ave.,  Cincinnati  26,  Ohio.  Filmstrips  available  on 
various  African  countries. 

Life  Filmstrips,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York.  Africa,  Continent  in  Ferment;  South 
Africa  and  Its  Problem;  The  Suez  Canal. 

Young  America  Filmstrips,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York.  Equatorial  Africa. 


MARYKNOLL  PUBLICATIONS,  Maryknoll,  N.Y. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Introduction 


Africa  and  Ourselves 


Africa  interests  us  for  many  reasons.  It’s  a  big 
continent,  second  only  to  Asia  among  the  con¬ 
tinents  of  the  world  in  size.  And  it  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  place,  full  of  many  varied  and  strange  sights. 
In  Africa  we  find  the  earth’s  biggest  and  hottest 
desert  —  the  Sahara;  its  longest  river  —  the  Nile; 
one  of  its  tallest  mountains  —  Kilimanjaro;  and 
some  of  its  oldest,  man-made  monuments  —  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt. 


Africa  is  primarily  the  home  of  millions  of  our  fellow  men.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the  white 
or  Caucasian  race;  many  more  belong  to  the  Negro  race.  The  Africans  have  brought  great 
gifts  to  the  world  in  art,  music  and  other  fields  of  human  knowledge.  Until  recently,  most 
of  them  were  under  foreign  rule.  But  today  about  one  half  of  the  Africans  are  independent 
or  self-governing.  After  long  years  of  backwardness  and  poverty,  the  Africans  are  moving 
ahead  swiftly  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  world.  They  are  throwing  aside  old  tribal 
ways  and  customs.  More  and  more  of  them  want  modern  medicines  to  cure  them  when  they 
are  sick;  they  are  sending  their  children  to  mission  and  public  schools.  Thousands  of  them 
enter  the  Catholic  Church  every  year.  In  fact,  Africa  is  the  fastest-growing  mission  area 
of  the  Church. 

As  Americans,  we  have  particular  reason  to  watch  with  pride  the  progress  of  the  Africans. 
Sixteen  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  African  blood  in  their  veins.  Most  of  them  are 
descended  from  African  Negroes  who  were  unjustly  captured  and  brought  to  our  shores  as 
slaves  long  ago.  Here  they  were  forced  to  work  on  cotton  plantations  in  the  South  until 
President  Lincoln  freed  them  during  the  Civil  War.  Since  then,  the  American  Negroes  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  the  Union.  Like  Americans  from  Europe  and  the 
Far  East,  they  have  fought  under  our  flag  in  three  wars.  To  the  American  way  of  life  they 
have  added,  among  other  gifts,  the  beautiful  melodies  we  call  "spirituals.”  The  only  com¬ 
pletely  American  music,  modern  jazz,  is  based  on  the  powerful  rhythm  of  African  drums. 

Today  America  depends  on  Africa  for  many  useful  and  interesting  products.  Gold  and 
diamonds  come  from  South  Africa.  Uranium  ore  is  mined  in  the  Congo  for  our  atomic  energy 
program,  and  America’s  metal  industry  imports  large  amounts  of  African  manganese,  cobalt 

and  copper.  We  also  use  raw  rubber  from  Liberia 
and  sweet-smelling  cloves  from  the  island  of 
Zanzibar.  Much  of  the  tasty  chocolate  we  eat 
is  grown  on  West  African  cocoa  plantations. 

And  our  zoos  are  full  of  Africa’s  wonderful  wild 
animals  and  birds.  Africa,  then,  is  a  part  of  our 
past  and  present.  It  will  be  even  more  important 
to  us  in  the  future. 
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Porfuguese  explorers  sailed  down  the 
west  coast  during  the  15th  century. 


AFRICA  TODAY 


Geography 


Natural  Divisions  of  Africa 

Africa  covers  such  a  large  area  —  11,262,000  square  miles  —  that  the 

United  States  (minus  Alaska)  could  fit  four  times  inside  it.  But  for  study 

purposes  Africa  may  be  broken  down  into  six  sections  or  regions. 

North  and  Northeast  Africa  (as  shown  on 
the  map)  is  the  home  of  over  70  million 
people.  Most  of  them  have  light  or  fairly 
light  skins  and  are  members  of  the  Moslem 
faith.  They  live  in  many  countries  scattered 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aden.  At  its  widest  point  this  section  is 
4,600  miles  across;  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
United  States  is  2,800  miles  wide  at  its 
broadest  point.  The  Sahara  Desert  covers  a 
large  part  of  North  and  Northeast  Africa  with 
its  rugged  rocks  and  shifting  sands.  But  few 
people  can  live  in  this  dry  area.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nile  Valley  of  Egypt  and  the  lands 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  fertile  and 
well  populated. 

West  Africa  includes  the  western  hump  of 
Africa  and  the  Guinea  Coast.  Once  this 
was  a  center  of  the  evil  slave  trade.  But 
today  West  Africa’s  60  million  people  are 
well  on  their  way  to  freedom.  While  many  of 
them  are  still  under  British  or  French  rule, 
they  already  have  a  large  say  in  their  own 
affairs.  Liberia  has  been  a  free  nation  for 
many  years,  and  Ghana  and  Guinea  became 
West  Africa  merge  with  the  dry  Sahara  Desert.  But  far  to  the  south,  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
fall  some  of  the  earth’s  heaviest  rains.  The  coastline  here  is  covered  by  thick,  tropical 
forests. 

Central  Africa  is,  on  the  whole,  a  backward  region.  All  of  its  34  million  people  are  ruled 
by  European  nations  —  by  France,  Belgium,  Portugal  or  Britain.  There  is  great  variety  in 
the  look  of  the  countryside  here.  Central  Africa  includes  a  hot,  dry  desert;  steaming  jungles; 
and  the  majestic  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Its  people  are  very  different,  too.  Among  them 
are  the  small  Pygmies  of  the  great  forest;  tall,  powerful  Negro  tribesmen;  skilled  workmen 
in  mines  and  factories;  and  educated  Africans  in  the  cities.  Many  of  them  have  become 
Catholics  in  recent  years. 


REGIONS  OF  AFRICA 


free  after  World  War  II.  The  northern  parts  of 
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WHERE  AFRICA’S  PEOPLE  LIVE 

Africa  is  not  a  thickly  populated  continent. 
Only  Australia  has  fewer  people  for  its  area. 
Most  populous  areas  are:  Nile  Valley  and  Delta; 
the  Mediterranean  coastline;  Nigeria  in  Vfest 
Africa;  Ruanda-Urundi  in  Central  Africa;  South 
Africa’s  seacoast;  and  the  coast  and  Great 
Lakes  area  of  Yfest  Africa. 


Southern  Africa  lies  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  Oceans.  In  shape,  it  is  like  a 
big  saucer  that  has  been  turned  upside  down. 
There  are  mountain  chains  here  with  peaks 
up  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
climate  of  this  region  is,  on  the  whole, 
temperate  rather  than  hot  as  in  most  of 
Africa.  Southern  Africa’s  20  million  people 
have  their  own  distinct  way  of  life.  Some  of 
them  are  simple  villagers  or  herdsmen  who 
live  from  farming  and  their  herds  of  cattle; 
others  are  industrial  workers  or  miners  who 
are  used  to  living  in  big  cities. 

East  Africa  has  a  low,  hot  coastline.  Inland, 
it  is  covered  by  wide,  grassy  plains  where 
some  of  Africa’s  wild  animals  may  still  be 
seen  in  their  natural  state.  Here  is  the 
region  of  the  African  Great  Lakes  —  a  water 
system  that  rivals  in  size  and  beauty  the 
Great  Lakes  of  North  America.  Not  far  off 
lies  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  the  "Shining  Moun¬ 
tain.’’  Although  close  to  the  equator,  Kili¬ 
manjaro  is  always  capped  with  snow.  For  it 
is  Africa’s  highest  peak  (19,340  feet  above 
the  sea).  Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska  is  only 
a  little  higher.  East  Africa’s  18  million 
people  are  under  British  rule. 


Insular  East  Africa  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  tropical  islands  that  rise  like  green  stepping- 
stones  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Madagascar,  the  largest  isle,  and  nearby 
Reunion  belong  to  France.  But  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles  group  are  under  Britain.  The 
islands  of  Africa  have  not  had  much  influence  on  Africa’s  history.  Their  5  million  people  are 
of  mixed  blood;  Africans,  Asians  and  settlers  from  Europe  have  met  and  mingled  here.  About 
one  fourth  of  the  population  is  Catholic  today. 


TO  CHECK  UP 


1.  On  the  map  on  page  6,  find  the  main 
forests,  deserts  and  mountains  of  Africa. 

2.  Locate  and  trace  the  Nile,  Congo  and 
Niger  Rivers. 

3.  What  effect  do  the  winds  have  on  the 
climate  of  Africa? 

4.  Describe  three  different  routes  used  by 
outsiders  in  reaching  Africa. 


5.  How  does  Africa  rank  in  size  among  the 
continents?  In  relation  to  the  United 
States? 

6.  In  which  section  do  the  light-skinned 
Moslems  live? 

7.  What  bodies  of  water  surround  Africa? 

8.  Where  is  the  Guinea  Coast? 

9.  Name  Africa’s  tallest  mountain. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Social  Study 


Africa’s  Many  Faces 


Over  220  million  people  live  in  Africa.  But  in 
view  of  its  size,  no  one  would  say  that  Africa 
is  overpopulated.  Europe,  for  instance,  could 
fit  six  times  inside  Africa,  and  it  has  twice  as 
many  people.  And  the  United  States  population 
is  only  about  three- fourths  as  big  as  Africa’s, 
while  our  country  (minus  Alaska)  is  one-fourth 
the  size  of  Africa. 


Most  Americans  and  Europeans  lump  all  Africans  together.  They  think  that  they  all  have  the 
same  background  and  customs.  But  that  is  just  what  the  Africans  think  about  us!  In  East 
Africa,  for  example,  all  white  men  are  called  "Wazungu,”  and  the  white  man’s  languages 
are  known  as  "Kizungu.”  The  simple  African  tribesman  sees  no  difference  among  British 
and  Americans,  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  Italians  and  Portuguese. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Africans  are  a  wonderfully  mixed  group  of  people.  They  differ  greatly 
in  size,  skin  color,  language  and  way  of  life.  They  are  broken  down  into  thousands  of 
tribes,  some  with  no  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  members,  others  with  up  to  a  million. 
And  they  speak  around  seven  hundred  main  languages;  there  are  also  many  dialects  spoken 
by  small  groups  that  cannot  be  understood  by  tribesmen  only  a  short  distance  away.  Few 
Africans  feel  that  they  have  much  in  common  with  people  who  live  outside  their  own  village 
or  tribe. 

The  Great  Sahara  Desert  is  Africa’s  biggest  natural  barrier.  Its  sands  have  kept  the  light¬ 
skinned  Moslem  people  of  North  and  Northeast  Africa  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
South  of  the  Sahara  live  the  African  Negroes.  Some  of  them  are  Moslems,  too.  But  most  of 
Africa’s  colored  people  believe  either  in  tribal  religions  or  in  Christianity. 

No  one  knows  for  certain  who  were  the  first  people  to  make  their  homes  in  Africa.  Probably 
the  earliest  Africans  were  small  tribesmen;  the  modern  Pygmies  and  Bushmen  are  believed 
to  be  their  direct  descendants.  As  a  rule,  these  unusual  people  are  very  short.  The  Pygmies 
have  black  skins,  while  the  Bushmen  are  yellowish  in  color.  Long,  long  ago  their  fore¬ 
fathers  or  ancestors  may  have  lived  in  western  Asia.  Moving  south  as  they  hunted  for  ani¬ 
mals,  they  crossed  into  Africa  at  its  northeastern  tip  near  Suez.  Here  Asia  and  Africa  are 
joined  by  a  natural  land  bridge.  The  earliest  Africans  may  have  followed  the  Nile  River 
southward  and  gradually  made  their  way  into  other  parts  of  Africa.  Bigger,  stronger,  tribes¬ 
men  came  after  these  small  people  and  forced  the  Pygmies  and  Bushmen  to  move  to  lands 
no  one  else  wanted.  So  today  the  Pygmies  are  found  in  Central  Africa’s  thickest  forests; 
and  the  Bushmen  have  been  pushed  up  into  the  Kalahari  Desert  of  Southern  Africa. 

The  Hottentots  are  probably  Africa’s  next-oldest  inhabitants.  They  are  a  mixture  of  Pygmies 
and  taller  Negro  tribesmen.  Like  the  Bushmen,  they  are  found  mostly  in  the  dry  areas  of 
Southern  Africa.  Because  it  seldom  rains  where  they  live,  the  Hottentots  are  lucky  to  have 
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an  extra  supply  of  fat.  They  carry  it  on  their  backs!  Whenever  they  are  short  of  food  or  water, 
they  can  use  up  this  extra  source  of  strength.  The  Hottentots  speak  a  language  that  has  four 
different  kinds  of  "clicks.” 


The  African  Negroes,  a  tall,  black-skinned  people  divided  into  many  tribes,  came  to  Africa 
long  ago  from  Asia.  They  carried  with  them  the  banana  plant  and  other  food  crops.  They 
are  found  today  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Central  and  West  Africa. 


The  Bantu  are  another  big  group  among  Africa’s  people.  They  are  a  mixture  of  the  African 
Negroes  with  light-skinned  people  called  the  Hamites.  The  Bantu  are  scattered  all  over 
East  and  Southern  Africa,  where  they  are  well  known  as  cattle-herders.  Some  Bantu  tribes 
are  the  Zulu  and  Xhosa  of  South  Africa;  the  Basuto  of  Basutoland;  and  the  Baganda  of 
Uganda  in  East  Africa.  All  Bantu  languages  are  members  of  the  same  family;  the  word 
"Bantu”  means  "men”  in  all  of  them.  For  example,  "men”  in  Swahili  is  watu\  in  Giburia, 
abanto]  and  in  Luganda,  it  is  abantu. 


The  Hamites,  a  group  that  belongs  to  the  white  race,  crossed  from  Asia  into  Africa  long 
before  the  time  of  Our  Lord.  Some  of  them  settled  in  the  Nile  Valley  of  Egypt;  their  descen¬ 
dants  built  the  pyramids.  Others  pushed  west  along  the  Mediterranean  seacoast;  from  them 
are  descended  the  light-skinned  Berbers  of  Algeria  and  Morocco.  Still  others  made  their  way 
south  into  Ethiopia  and  the  Somalilands  on  the  eastern  Horn  of  Africa.  Many  Ethiopians  and 
Somalis  today  are  not  true  Negroes,  even  though  their  skins  are  very  dark.  About  six  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  the  Arabs  —  a  white-skinned  people  from  Arabia  —  rode  into  North  and 
Northeast  Africa  on  swift  horses.  They  mingled  with  the  Egyptians  and  Berbers  and  con¬ 
verted  them  to  the  Moslem  faith. 


Most  of  the  people  described  above  have  been  in  Africa  so  long  that  they  know  no  other 
home.  But  certain  settlers  in  Africa  cling  to  the  way  of  life  they  brought  with  them  from  their 
old  homelands.  Among  them  are  5  million  white  settlers  from  Europe,  most  of  whom  are 
found  either  in  South  Africa  or  Algeria;  the  Malagasy  of  Madagascar,  who  are  of  Malay  or 
Asian  origin;  and  the  Arabs  and  Persians  of  Zanzibar  and  other  points  in  East  Africa.  These 
are  Africa’s  "outsiders.”  But  the  Europeans  and  Arabs  have  a  big  influence  on  Africa’s 
way  of  life. 

Here  are  a  few  of  Africa’s  many  people: 

Egyptian  farmer  or  fellah:  This  tall  Egyptian  wears  a  long  robe  that  looks 
like  an  old-fashioned  nightgown.  As  a  rule,  he  does  not  own  his  own  land  but 
works  as  a  tenant  farmer.  In  the  flooded  rice  fields  of  the  Nile  Valley  he  often 
has  to  stand  for  hours  at  a  time,  knee-deep  in  mud.  His  ancestors  long  ago 
built  the  great  pyramids.  Today  most  Egyptians  are  Moslems.  But  once  Egypt 
was  a  Christian  country,  and  some  of  its  people  have  remained  faithful  to 
Christ  in  spite  of  hundreds  of  years  of  Moslem  rule. 

Targui  of  the  Sahara:  a  blue-veiled  man  of  the  desert  is  known  as  a 
Targui.  Two  or  more  of  these  men  are  called  Tuaregs.  They  are 
tall,  light-skinned  and  hardy.  The  Tuaregs  do  not  live  in  permanent 
villages,  but  travel  from  place  to  place  on  their  camels,  seeking 
pasture  for  their  cattle.  Once  the  Tuaregs  may  have  been  Christians, 
but  they  were  forced  to  become  Moslems  long  ago.  Even  so,  they 
have  different  customs  from  most  Moslems.  The  men  here,  rather 
than  the  women,  veil  their  faces,  protecting  them  from  the 
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burning  sun  and  biting  sandstorms  of  the  desert.  The  Tuaregs  used  to  be  the  terror  of  the 
Sahara.  They  killed  the  first  Catholic  missioners  —  French  White  Fathers  —  who  came  among 
them.  But  today  the  Tuaregs  are  at  peace.  Some  of  their  children  go  to  mission  schools  on 
the  oasis  of  El  Golea  in  Algeria. 

Villager  of  Ghana:  West  Africa’s  Ghana  is  the  homeland  of  this  village  of¬ 
ficial.  He  wears  the  majestic  national  costume  that  looks  like  a  Roman  toga. 
Until  recently  Ghana  was  a  British  colony  known  as  Gold  Coast.  Its  people 
now  proudly  handle  their  own  affairs.  Many  of  them  own  farms  on  which  they 
raise  the  cocoa  pods  from  which  chocolate  is  made.  One  of  the  main  tribes  here 
is  the  Ashanti.  Their  chief  city,  Kumasi,  has  many  tribal  temples  and  also 
many  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches.  In  1951,  Ghana’s  Catholics  held  a  big 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  Kumasi.  Everyone  in  Ghana  was  pleased  to  welcome 
the  Catholic  leaders  from  all  parts  of  Africa  and  the  world. 

Pygmy:  Here  is  what  a  member  of  Africa’s  oldest  races  looks  like.  Most 
Pygmies,  when  full-grown,  are  between  four  and  four  and  a  half  feet  tall.  They 
have  brown  skin,  reddish-brown  hair,  short  legs  and  —  for  their  size  —  rather 
long  arms.  They  live  in  remote  forests  of  Prench  Equatorial  Africa  and  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Found  only  in  small  groups,  the  Pygmies  probably  do  not 
number  more  than  50,000  in  all  Africa.  They  gather  wild  fruit  and  berries  and 
are  fine  hunters.  Some  of  them  know  how  to  trap  huge  elephants  in  their  nets, 
and  elephant  meat  is  one  of  their  favorite  foods! 

Dancer  of  the  Watutsi:  This  colorful  dancer  is  a  member  of  the  noble  W'atutsi 
people  which  rule  Ruanda  and  Urundi,  two  unusual  kingdoms  high  up  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  Africa.  He  is  related  to  the  Ethiopians.  Like  a  jumper 
at  a  track  meet,  he  leaps  in  the  air  as  he  dances.  In  his  hand  he  brandishes  a 
sharp  spear,  and  musical  bells  tinkle  on  his  ankles.  His  red-and-white  shirt 
and  headdress  of  monkey  tails  swirl  about  him!  Many  Watutsi  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

Masai  Warrior:  The  Masai  are  a  powerful  nation  of  East  Africa.  This  well-built 
man  carries  a  spear,  a  shield  of  zebra  hide  and  has  metal  rings  in  his  ears. 

Two  of  his  front  teeth  have  been  knocked  out  in  accord  with  tribal  custom. 

Although  peaceful  today,  the  Masai  were  once  very  warlike.  They  are  proud  of 
the  cattle  which  they  graze  on  East  Africa’s  wide  pasture  lands.  The  Masai 
get  their  food  in  a  curious  way;  they  draw  milk  and  blood  from  their  cattle’s 
necks  without  killing  or  harming  the  animals.  When  the  Masai  are  on  the  march, 
all  their  neighbors  keep  sharp  eyes  out  for  them.  Young  Masai  are  well  known 
as  cattle  thieves! 


Zulu  Woman:  Bright  necklaces,  an  elaborate  headdress  and  wide  skirts  show 
that  this  woman  is  a  Zulu  of  South  Africa.  Her  people  once  fought  bloody  wars 
against  the  Dutch  and  British  settlers.  But  in  the  last  century  the  Zulu  were 
defeated  by  the  Europeans  and  forced  to  settle  on  native  reserves.  These 
reserves  are  like  the  reservations  the  U.S.  Government  set  up  in  the  West  for 
the  American  Indians.  Today  many  Zul.u  live  in  small  farming  villages  called 
kraals.  Some  of  them  still  worship  tribal  gods;  others  go  to  Protestant  or  Catho¬ 
lic  churches. 
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Village  Life 
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Most  of  Africa’s  people  make  their  living 
from  the  land.  Some  —  like  the  light-skinned 
Tuaregs  of  the  North  Afriean  desert  or  the 
vigorous  Masai  herdsmen  of  East  Africa  —  do 
not  have  permanent  homes.  They  move  from 
plaee  to  place  with  their  cattle.  As  soon 
as  edl  the  grass  is  gone  in  one  spot,  they 
piek  up  their  light  tents  or  huts  and  march 
off  to  found  a  temporary  home  in  a  new  loca¬ 
tion.  As  you  can  imagine,  their  shelters  are 
very  simple  and  have  few  comforts.  Usually 
they  do  their  eooking  and  eating  outdoors. 

Millions  of  other  Africans  live  in  small  farm 
villages.  The  villages  are  made  up  of  a 
number  of  huts  in  one  or  more  eircles,  and 
the  whole  village  is  proteeted  from  thieving 
neighbors  and  prowling  animals  by  a  thorn  fenee.  If  the  villagers  have  cattle,  they  keep 
them  at  night  in  a  special  enclosure.  This  is  for  safety’s  sake.  During  the  daytime,  the 
young  men  and  boys  drive  the  cattle  out  to  pasture  and  stand  guard  over  them. 


In  Uganda  and  some  other  parts  of  Africa,  most  of  the  farm  work  —  hoeing  the  ground  with  a 
stick,  sowing  seeds,  cultivating  the  land  and  harvesting  —  is  done  by  women.  African  women 
are  used  to  hard  work.  When  they  return  from  the  fields  in  the  evening,  they  think  nothing 
of  doing  the  eooking,  too.  Young  girls  stay  at  home  during  the  day  to  mind  the  babies  while 
their  mothers  and  older  sisters  are  farming. 

By  our  standards  the  men  often  have  an  easy  time  of  it.  That  is  beeause  in  the  past  the  men 
were  busy  hunting  and  trapping  game  or  making  war  on  their  enemies.  Since  the  coming  of 
the  white  man,  tribal  warfare  has  stopped.  And  the  European  offieials  have  forbidden  most 
hunting.  As  a  result,  African  men  often  sit  around  for  hours  talking  and  drinking  home-made 
beer.  Of  eourse,  in  most  plaees  the  men  have  the  job  of  putting  up  the  family  hut.  They 
show  the  boys  how  to  make  arrows  and  spears  and  how  to  fish  and  look  after  the  eattle. 
Men  also  keep  alive  the  tribal  eustoms  and  are  in  charge  of  the  important  “initiation  rites.’’ 
Until  a  young  man  has  eompleted  eertain  tests  (whieh  differ  widely  from  one  area  of  Africa 
to  another),  he  is  not  regarded  as  “grown  up.’’  Onee  he  passes  the  trials  sueeessfully,  then 
he  is  a  warrior,  a  full  member  of  the  tribe  and  is  ready  to  take  a  wife. 

The  following  story  tells  how  a  young  Catholic  boy  lives  in  Tanganyika,  East  Africa. 


THE  BOY  WHO  LIKES  THE  CLOUDS 

Pius  Kajoba  is  a  lively  twelve-year-old  boy.  He  lives  with  his  mother,  father  and  nine 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a  village  on  the  high,  grassy  plains  of  Tanganyika.  The  name  of  his 
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village,  Busubi,  means  the  "Place  of  the  Leopard."  Like  most  of  the  boys  here,  Pius  has 
adopted  modern  European-style  clothes  in  place  of  the  few  articles  of  tribal  costume  that 
the  villagers  once  wore.  He  is  neatly  but  simply  dressed  in  shirt  and  shorts.  Shoes  are  not 
needed  in  the  warm  climate  and  would  only  get  in  his  way.  One  thing  makes  Pius  different 
from  many  of  his  companions:  the  silver  medal  of  Our  Lady  that  he  wears  proudly  around  his 
neck.  For  Pius  comes  from  a  Christian  family.  His  parents  named  him  after  Pope  Pius  XII, 
who  was  the  Holy  Father  when  Pius  was  born. 

Pius’  Father 

The  father  of  Pius  is  Simoni,  a  part-time  catechist  at  the  Maryknoll  Fathers’  mission  in 
nearby  Shinyanga.  At  various  times  in  the  year  Simoni  helps  teach  religion  to  Africans  who 
want  to  become  Catholics.  Each  year  many  of  Simoni’s  pupils  are  baptized  into  the  Church 
by  the  missioners.  Simoni  is  also  a  farmer.  On  his  own  land  he  grows  rice  as  a  cash  crop. 
In  addition,  he  raises  grain  and  vegetables  as  food  for  his  large  family.  Unlike  the  men  in 
Uganda,  Simoni  works  himself  in  the  fields.  For  his  wife  is  busy  looking  after  the  children. 
And  Simoni,  because  he  is  a  Christian,  knows  that  there  is  nothing  degrading  about  labor. 
After  all.  Our  Lord  once  worked  in  His  foster  father’s  carpentry  shop. 

The  Family  Home 

Simoni  earns  about  $125  a  year.  This  is  not  much  by  American  standards,  but  it  is  a  good 
income  for  Tanganyika.  He  and  his  family  make  their  home  in  a  small  mud  hut  with  a  thatch 
roof  and  dirt  floor.  The  house  has  four  rooms:  a  bedroom  for  the  parents;  another  for  the 
boys;  a  third  bedroom  for  the  girls;  and  a  living  room  for  everyone.  As  the  whole  hut  only 
measures  fifteen  by  thirty  feet,  you  can  see  that  there  is  little  room  to  spare  inside!  There 
is  no  electricity  or  running  water.  And  the  furniture  consists  of  a  few  chests  for  storing 
clothes,  a  small  low  table,  four  folding  chairs  and  some  rope  beds. 

African  meals  are  simple  but  tasty.  Pius’  mother  is  a  good  cook  and  knows  what  a  growing 
boy  needs  and  likes.  For  breakfast  there  is  usually  thick  porridge  and  a  cup  of  hot  tea. 
The  noon  dinner  consists  of  millet  and  vegetable  sauce.  In  the  evenings,  potatoes  and 
beans  are  a  common  dish.  Meat  is  a  rare  treat  here.  For  special  occasions  Pius  can  smack 
his  lips  over  an  African  delicacy  —  grasshoppers  fried  in  oil! 

Pius  and  His  Friends 

Pius  has  very  little  pocket  money.  He  has  seen  a  movie  only  once  in  his  life.  Like  most 
African  children,  Pius  is  considerate  of  his  parents  and  older  people  in  the  village.  He 
gets  along  well  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  is  popular  among  other  boys  his  age.  With 
his  two  close  pals,  Mondi  and  Nkwaji,  Pius  likes  to  play  soccer  and  to  hunt  birds.  The 
whole  village  knows  that  Pius  is  good  at  making  puns  —  an  art  much  esteemed  among  the 
Basakuma  people  to  which  he  and  his  family  belong.  There  are  just  two  things  that  Pius 
hates  —  snakes  and  having  his  hair  mussed  up! 

When  not  away  at  school,  Pius  has  lots  of  time  to  play  with  his  friends.  But  he  is  also 
expected  to  help  his  father  work  in  the  fields.  He  knows  how  to  milk  the  cows,  graze  the 
cattle  and  chase  birds  away  from  the  grain.  In  the  evenings  Pius  makes  an  outdoor  fire 
around  which  the  older  men  of  the  tribe  like  to  sit  and  talk. 
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Pius  at  School 


During  many  weeks  of  the  year  Pius  is  not  with  his  family.  He  attends  the  fifth  grade  of 
the  Maryknoll  school  in  Shinyanga  and  lives  in  the  school  dormitory.  This  means  that  he 
has  to  do  his  own  cooking  and  laundry. 

The  Maryknoll  school  gives  Pius  courses  in  science,  mathematics,  history,  carpentry, 
farming,  hygiene  and  religion.  Pius  speaks  his  tribal  language,  Kisikuma,  and  the  general 
speech  of  East  Africa,  Kiswahili;  he  is  now  learning  English,  too. 

At  school  the  boy  is  under  Catholic  influences  all  the  time.  He  goes  to  Mass  every  morning 
before  classes  begin  and  makes  his  Holy  Communion  often.  But  at  home,  Pius  has  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  pagan  customs.  His  friends,  Mondi  and  Nkwaji,  are  not  Christians,  for 
example.  Pius’  father  has  forbidden  him  to  attend  the  village  dances  because  some  of  the 
dancing  shows  the  pagan  way  of  life. 

What  Will  He  Become 


When  asked  what  he  would  like  to  do  in  life,  Pius  was  at  first  shy. 
Then  one  day  he  said,  "1  would  like  to  study  how  the  clouds  are 
formed  and  what  causes  weather  and  climate.” 

It  is  a  question  whether  Pius  can  ever  become  a  meteorologist  (a 
man  who  knows  about  the  weather.)  Eew  African  boys  are  lucky 
enough  to  finish  high  school.  But  Pius  is  young  and  happy-go- 
lucky.  His  only  problems  now  are  getting  up  in  time  for  church 
every  morning  and  how  to  keep  the  friendly  Eathers  from  mussing 
up  his  hair.  Since  he  has  never  known  the  comforts  American 
children  take  for  granted,  Pius  does  not  miss  them.  He  looks 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 


AFRICA  TODAY 


Social  Study 


Hunting  in  Africa 

Wild  animals  are  among  the  wonders  of  Africa.  Many  of  them  —  the  lion,  leopard,  rhinoceros, 
elephant  and  buffalo  —  can  be  very  dangerous.  Others  —  the  gentle  topi,  the  graceful  ante¬ 
lope,  the  fleet-footed  impala  or  the  clownish  zebra  —  are  relatively  harmless.  All  these 
beasts  and  scores  more  still  roam  in  boundless  numbers  the  game  areas  of  Africa.  One  of 
these  game  areas  —  the  Serengeti  Plains  of  Tanganyika,  East  Africa  —  has  drawn  hunters 
from  America  and  Europe  since  the  days  of  President  "Teddy”  Roosevelt.  If  you  ride  out 
in  a  sturdy  truck  across  the  trackless  savannah  (grassy  country),  you  will  see  how  flat- 
topped  acacias  and  thickets  dot  the  landscape.  These  are  convenient  lairs  for  the  running 
game  and  also  for  the  beasts  that  prey  upon  them.  Few  sights  in  the  world  equal  the  fresh 
beauty  of  this  natural  Eden. 

Some  Animal  Lore 

The  lion,  which  is  the  biggest  and  strongest  member  of  the  cat  family,  has  a  terrible  roar. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  it  is  known  as  the  "king  of  beasts.”  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Africa 
below  the  Sahara  Desert,  except  for  the  thick  forests  and  settled  areas.  Lions  are  usually 
tawny  or  yellow-brown  in  color.  They  may  weigh  as  much  as  five  hundred  pounds  and  measure 
nine  and  a  half  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  male  lion  has  a  bushy  mane 
and  a  tail  that  ends  in  a  brush  of  dark  hair.  He  can  travel  at  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour.  As  a  rule,  lions  prefer  to  sleep  in  their  dens  during  the  day.  But  at  night  they 
hunt,  either  alone  or  in  groups  called  "prides.”  With  a  blow  of  their  powerful  paw,  they  can 
break  the  neck  of  their  prey  —  usually  an  antelope,  zebra  or  young  giraffe,  hippo  or  ele¬ 
phant.  If  hungry,  they  may  also  attack  domestic  cattle  and  men. 

The  rhinoceros  —  its  name  means  "nose-horned”  in  Greek  —  is  one  of  the  ugliest  of  land 
animals.  It  may  weigh  a  ton  and  a  half,  yet  for  short  distances  it  can  run  as  fast  as  a  horse. 
The  rhino  has  a  thick,  loose  skin  and  one  or  two  horns  made  of  closely  packed  hair,  which 
are  as  hard  as  iron.  It  also  has  bad  eyesight  and  a  very  bad  disposition.  Rhinos,  even 
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when  not  attacked,  will  turn  on  human  beings.  They  often  rush  at  a  car  or  truck,  seeking 
to  ram  the  vehicle  with  their  horns. 

The  elephant  is  much  cleverer  than  the  rhinoceros.  Full-grown,  it  weighs  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  thousand  pounds  and  stands  over  eight  feet  tall.  Its  tusks  or  cutting  teeth 
are  often  six  feet  long,  and  the  biggest  tusk  on  record  was  eleven  feet  long  and  weighed 
235  pounds.  An  elephant  can  easily  lift  up  with  its  muscular  trunk  an  object  weighing 
a  ton.  The  performing  elephants  you  see  in  the  circus  all  come  from  India,  however.  African 
elephants  cannot  be  trained  to  do  tricks,  carry  loads  or  perform  work  for  men. 

The  Disappearing  Animals 

Today,  wild  life  is  on  the  wane  all  over  Africa.  Because  of  recent  increases  in  population, 
the  Africans  need  to  use  more  of  their  land  for  farming.  Not  only  are  the  animals  a  menace 
to  human  life,  but  they  also  require  too  much  land.  An  elephant,  for  instance,  may  use  up 
a  square  mile  of  forest  for  grazing.  The  Africans,  although  forbidden  to  hunt  without  a 
license,  are  great  poachers.  They  often  attack  such  big  game  with  spears  and  poisoned 
arrows.  The  meat  of  the  elephant  is  regarded  as  a  delicacy,  and  its  tusks  will  always 
bring  a  good  price  from  ivory  smugglers. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  the  Africans  hunted  freely.  Their 
folklore  is  full  of  quaint  stories  about  animals  and  hunting  parties.  The  Masai,  who  spe¬ 
cialized  in  tracking  down  the  lion,  still  love  to  perform  tribal  dances  in  which  they  portray 
the  grace  and  courage  of  the  hunters  of  old.  But  if  the  game  warden  finds  any  tribesmen 
hunting  today  without  a  license  (and  few  Africans  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  permit  to  hunt), 
then  he  will  force  the  poachers  either  to  pay  a  fine  or  go  to  jail. 

Villagers  that  are  troubled  by  big  beasts  can,  of  course,  request  help  from  the  District 
Officers.  In  British  East  Africa,  the  District  Officers  are  British  officers  who  have  special 
training  in  African  affairs.  These  officials  come  with  their  rifles  and  kill  the  animals.  But 
by  the  time  the  white  hunter  is  on  the  spot,  the  lion  or  leopard  has  often  done  his  damage 
and  left  for  other  parts.  Recently  an  American  missioner  in  Africa  heard  by  chance  that  a 
group  of  hippos  was  on  the  rampage  near  an  African  village  not  far  from  Lake  Victoria. 
The  priest,  who  has  a  hunting  license,  crept  up  close  to  the  herd  and  brought  one  of  the 
big  beasts  down  with  his  rifle.  As  soon  as  he  fired,  the  herd  fled  ponderously  away  along 
the  lake  shore.  But  one  hippo  was  left  behind  —  a  welcome  supply  of  meat  to  the  whole 
village  for  many  days  to  come! 

Africa’s  Game  Reserves 

To  keep  wild  life  alive,  the  authorities  have  set  up  game  reserves  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 
One  of  the  most  spectacular  reserves  is  the  Belgian  Congo’s  Albert  National  Park,  where 
you  can  see  giant  gorillas  moving  about  naturally,  in  full  freedom.  This  park  was  created  at 
the  suggestion  of  Carl  Akeley,  an  American  explorer  and  naturalist,  who  had  brought  back 
splendid  specimens  of  African  animals  to  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Another 
famous  reserve  is  Kenya’s  Nairobi  Park.  Located  only  a  few  minutes  by  car  from  the  modern 
town  of  Nairobi,  this  wonderful  park  covers  about  forty  square  miles  and  is  the  home  of 
over  ten  thousand  wild  animals  of  many  kinds.  So  long  as  you  visit  the  park  by  day  and 
stay  in  your  car,  you  should  have  no  trouble  here,  even  with  the  fiercest  lions! 
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AFRICA  TODAY  Social  Study 


An  African  Legend 


Long,  long  ago,  the  first  man  and  woman  fell  from  heaven  to  earth  like  big  drops  of  rain. 
They  were  not  hurt  by  their  fall;  quickly  they  picked  themselves  up  and  began  to  look 
around  them.  Soon  Leza  came.  (Leza  is  the  name  the  Africans  here  have  for  God.)  Calling 
the  first  man  to  him,  Leza  named  him  Mkanakufa,  which  means  "he  who  does  not  want  to 
die."  He  named  the  woman  Kao  or  "she  who  remains."  At  that  time,  the  man  and  woman 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  their  names. 

One  of  the  tribes  here  —  the  Wanambwe,  who  live  from  herds  of  cattle  —  say  that  a  cow  also 
fell  down  to  earth  with  the  first  man  and  woman.  They  will  even  show  you  the  hoof  mark 
made  by  the  first  cow  on  a  stone.  Another  tribe  —  the  Wafipa,  who  are  farmers  —  do  not 
mention  the  cow.  But  they  say  that  our  first  parents  carried  all  kinds  of  plant  seeds  in  their 
hair  as  they  fell  down  from  heaven.  Still  another  group  —  the  Wamyika,  who  are  mighty 
hunters  —  believe  that  a  little  dog  with  reddish  hair  came  with  the  first  man  from  heaven. 
The  dog,  of  course,  was  given  to  man  to  help  him  find  animals  in  the  hunt. 

In  the  beginning  Mkanakufa  and  Kao  did  not  have  to 
work  for  a  living.  The  first  time  they  felt  hunger 
pains,  the  woman  asked  out  loud,  "What  shall  we  eat?" 

At  once  a  tall  millet  plant  sprang  up  in  front  of  her, 

"If  you  are  hungry,  take  one  of  my  ears,  cut  off  a 
single  grain,  grind  it  into  flour  and  add  one  bean. 

Then  cover  the  flour  with  a  leaf.  In  the  evening  you 
will  see  what  you  will  see!" 

Kao  did  as  she  had  been  told.  She  plucked  an  ear 
of  the  millet  plant,  ground  it  into  flour,  covered  it 
with  a  leaf  and  went  off.  When  she  came  back  in 
the  evening,  she  found  that  the  pinch  of  flour  had 
turned  into  a  tasty  bean  soup.  Thus  the  first  man  and 
woman  were  fed  every  day.  They  were  happy,  for  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  sickness  or  death. 

Soon  a  son  was  born  to  Mkanakufa  and  Kao.  They 
called  him  Mtanji.  Afterward,  they  had  many  other 
children. 
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How  Kao’s  Daughter  Sinned 

As  the  children  of  Mkanakufa  and  Kao  grew  up,  they  did  not  know  how  their  mother  got  the 
food  she  gave  them  every  day.  Because  her  eldest  daughter  teased  her  to  find  out  about  the 
food,  Kao  one  day  told  the  secret  to  her.  She  said,  "Pay  close  attention,  my  daughter,  to 
what  1  shall  tell  you.  Do  you  see  that  bush  there.^  Pluck  one  ear,  only  one.  Take  off  one 
of  its  grains,  grind  it  on  a  stone  and  put  the  flour  on  a  plate.  Then  add  one  bean,  just 
one.  Cover  the  dish  with  a  leaf  and  leave  it  until  evening.  When  you  come  back,  your  food 
will  be  ready  to  eat.  But  take  care  to  do  exactly  as  I  told  you.” 

After  Kao  left,  her  daughter  began  to  laugh.  ”  *One  grain  and  one  bean,’  says  my  mother, 
'and  we  shall  have  enough  to  eat!’  She  must  be  trying  to  fool  me!”  And  with  these  words, 
the  daughter  took  a  basket  and  filled  it  with  all  the  ears  of  grain  from  the  magic  millet 
plant.  Then  she  ground  the  grain  into  a  flour,  put  in  a  whole  handful  of  beans  and  covered 
the  basket  with  a  leaf.  She  thought,  "This  evening  we  shall  certainly  have  enough  to  eat!” 

At  mealtime,  Kao  uncovered  the  basket  and  found  that  the  flour  and  beans  were  still  there. 
They  had  not  been  changed  into  food.  "Daughter,  what  have  you  done?”  she  cried  out  in 
sorrow.  "Because  you  did  not  do  as  I  said,  you  have  destroyed  the  magic  millet  plant.  Now 
we  shall  have  to  clear  the  land,  sow  seeds  and  build  barns.  For  we  shall  need  a  full  basket 
of  millet  and  a  big  handful  of  beans  every  day.  From  this  time  on,  our  life  will  be  one  of 
hard  work.” 

How  the  Man  Sinned 

One  day  Leza  told  the  man,  Mkanakufa,  "1  shall  take  care  of  your  health  and  that  of  your 
children.  Do  not  look  for  medicines,  for  you  do  not  need  them.  If  you  do,  then  you  will 
die.”  For  a  long  time  Mkanakufa  did  as  Leza  told  him.  But  one  day  a  child  whom  he  loved 
dearly  became  very  sick.  Mkanakufa  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Suddenly  he  saw  how  some 
busy  ants  had  built  a  large  ant  hill.  "There  must  be  something  under  that  ant  hill,  perhaps 
a  medicine  to  cure  my  son,”  he  said  to  himself.  And  so  Mkanakufa  dug  and  dug  until  he 
found  some  tender  roots,  some  white  ant  cells  and  some  black  beeswax.  He  took  a  little 
of  each  and  mixed  them  to  make  a  medicine,  which  he  gave  his  son  to  drink. 

Leza  was  suddenly  there.  In  a  terrible  voice  he  thundered  at  Mkanakufa,  "Because  you  did 
not  believe  my  promise,  you  looked  for  the  forbidden  medicine.  From  now  on,  you  and  your 
children  will  know  all  kinds  of  sickness,  and  one  day  you  will  die.”  The  man  bowed  his 
head  in  shame,  but  did  not  know  what  Leza  meant,  for  he  had  never  seen  death. 

How  Death  Came 

Not  long  afterward,  Kao  had  twin  sons.  When  they  were  old  enough  to  walk  and  play  about, 
one  of  the  twins  said  to  Mkanakufa,  "Father,  let  me  have  your  spear.”  The  man  gave  him 
his  weapon  without  any  thought  of  danger.  But  the  boy  threw  the  spear  at  his  brother’s 
throat.  The  second  twin  fell  to  the  ground  bleeding.  In  a  few  minutes  his  eyes  were  fixed 
in  a  terrible  stare,  and  he  stopped  breathing. 

The  boy  who  had  caused  his  brother’s  death  called  to  his  mother.  Kao  came  and  tried  in 
vain  to  awaken  her  son  from  his  strange  sleep.  She  called  him  and  shook  him;  then  her 
tears  —  the  first  tears  ever  shed  on  earth  —  began  to  fall  on  the  dead  boy’s  warm  body. 
Mkanakufa  now  understood  what  Leza  had  told  him.  "This  must  be  death,”  he  said.  "This 
is  Leza’s  punishment  for  my  sin.” 
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How  Mtanji  Killed  the  Monster 

Mtanji  —  the  first  son  of  Mkanakufa  and  Kao  —  was  a  great  joy  to  them  in  their  sorrow.  He 
helped  his  father  cheerfully.  And  he  grew  up  to  be  so  brave  that  he  did  not  fear  even  Zimwi, 
the  terrible  monster. 

Zimwi  was  an  enormous  crocodile  with  a  pair  of  wings.  Zimwi  hated  all  men  and  liked  to 
steal  the  wild  game  which  Mkanakufa  and  his  sons  caught  to  feed  their  families.  One  day 
Mtanji  said  to  his  father,  "Tomorrow  when  we  go  out  to  look  at  our  traps,  I  shall  not  run 
from  Zimwi  but  fight  him."  The  next  day  there  was  a  fine  antelope  in  Mtanji’s  trap.  Soon 
Zimwi  rushed  toward  the  two  men.  Mtanji  called  to  the  monster,  "Go  back!  Leza  has  given 
this  forest  to  us,  and  we  shall  not  let  you  bother  us  any  longer."  But  Zimwi  was  not  upset 
at  Mtanji’s  words.  He  opened  his  ugly  jaw  and  swallowed  the  young  man  whole.  Mtanji  did 
not  lose  his  head  inside  the  monster.  He  began  to  slash  away  with  his  ax  and  spear  at 
Zimwi’s  belly  until  Zimwi  was  stretched  out  dead. 

Then  Mtanji,  the  brave  warrior,  cut  his  way  through  the  monster’s  side  and  came  back  to 
his  family  in  triumph. 


(Adapted  from  an  article  by  Rev.  Albert  Wyckaert,  W.F.,  in  White  Fathers  Missions,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1944.) 


TO  CHECK  UP 


1.  At  least  three  Bible  tales  are  hinted  at 
in  the  legend  above.  Identify  them. 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  objects  — 
seeds,  a  dog,  a  cow  —  associated  with 
the  first  man  and  woman  by  various  tribes. 


3.  What  does  the  magic  millet  plant  stand 
for? 

4.  What  was  the  result  of  disobedience  to 
Leza’s  command? 


MARYKNOLL  PUBLICATIONS,  Maryknoll,  N.Y. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Social  Study 


Music  and  Dancing 


ART 

Long  ago  the  African  Negroes  knew  how  to  make  beautiful 
statues  in  wood,  stone  and  bronze.  Most  of  their  work 
(such  as  the  figure  shown  here)  seems  strange  to  us.  It  is 
not  "realistic.”  But  if  you  look  carefully  at  African  art, 
you  will  see  that  the  artists  know  what  they  are  about. 
Often  they  are  able  to  make  things  of  great  power  and 
beauty.  Some  of  the  best  artists  have  made  statues  of  their 
tribal  heroes  or  gods.  Others  have  created  terrifying  masks 
for  use  in  magic  rites  to  frighten  off  evil  spirits.  Because 
the  Africans  are  a  spiritual  people,  their  art  often  has  a 
religious  meaning.  Since  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  many 
Africans  have  given  up  their  old  religious  faith.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  African  art  today  is  less  interesting  than  in  the  past. 
But  in  some  places  Catholic  missioners  encourage  African 
artists  to  work  for  the  Church.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
statue  of  Christ  carrying  His  Cross?  It  was  made  by  an 
artist  in  French  West  Africa.  Does  it  seem  reverent  to  you? 


MUSIC 

African  music  is  based  on  the  drum.  Its  fierce  beat  and 
staccato  rhythm  were  born  ages  ago  in  the  deep  forests. 
(Drums  are  still  used  today  to  send  messages  across  long 
distances  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  They  are  Africa’s  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  system  combined!)  Through  the  boom 
of  the  drum  African  musicians  express  many  ideas:  their 
fear  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead;  the  call  to  war;  prayers  for 
rain;  hopes  of  the  tribesmen  for  success  in  the  hunt;  and 
all  other  wants  and  fears  of  Africa’s  people.  Besides  the 
drum,  Africans  also  have  harps,  guitars  and  other  instru¬ 
ments.  Their  music  may  sound  primitive  or  wild,  but  it  is 
also  very  moving  to  all  who  hear  it.  And  we  know  how  much 
American’s  jazz  music  owes  to  the  drums  which  the  Negroes 
took  with  them  from  West  Africa  to  the  New  World  on  the 
slave  ships  of  long  ago. 


DANCING 

To  the  Africans  music  and  dancing  are  not  just  entertainment.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of 
their  way  of  life.  Pagan  tribesmen  still  look  on  dancing  as  a  form  of  religious  worship. 
All  great  events  in  the  tribe  are  celebrated  by  dancing:  birth,  marriage,  war,  sickness 
and  death.  When  the  tribesmen  join  in  a  war  dance,  for  instance,  they  shake  their  arms. 
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legs  and  weapons  vigorously,  in  savage  rhythm.  Through  the  magic  of  the  dance,  they  feel 
the  blood  run  more  quickly  in  their  veins.  This  is  how  young  warriors  about  to  go  into 
battle  call  up  the  skill  and  courage  they  need  to  defeat  their  enemies.  Africans  can  dance 
for  hours  at  a  time,  moving  tirelessly  in  a  tremendous  display  of  enthusiasm  and  muscular 
grace. 

Because  African  dancing  often  reflects  old  pagan  customs,  the  Catholic  missioners  in  some 
parts  of  Africa  have  had  to  forbid  their  converts  to  join  in  village  festivals.  But  elsewhere 
the  missioners  have  used  the  Africans’  love  of  dancing,  singing  and  decoration  for  the 
glory  of  God.  Some  Congo  tribesmen  have  created  large-scale  religious  dances  and  pageants, 
which  they  perform  on  important  feasts  of  the  Church. 

The  Congo’s  Katanga  district  is  famous  for  the  Copper  Cross  Singers.  This  is  a  trained 
choir  of  African  men  and  boys  who  wear  rough  crosses  of  the  local  copper  over  their  sur¬ 
plices.  When  these  gifted  singers  raise  their  voices  in  the  Credo,  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross  seem  to  come  alive  again  on  African  soil.  The  Copper  Cross  Singers  are 
stirring  when  they  sing  great  works  of  their  own  African  music.  "The  Song  of  the  Elephant’’ 
and  the  "Song  of  the  Uele  River  Boatmen’’  are  wonderful  pictures  in  music  of  African  life. 

If  you  go  to  Brazzaville,  in  French  Equatorial  Africa,  you  will  be  impressed  by  Saint  Anne’s 
Cathedral.  It  is  built  in  African  Gothic  style.  Its  soaring  arches  recall  the  graceful  prows 
of  the  Congo  River  canoes.  At  High  Mass  an  African  choir  of  two  hundred  voices  sings  the 
praises  of  the  Lord.  When  the  Host  is  raised,  tom-toms  boom  out  their  mighty  salute!  As 
more  and  more  Africans  become  Catholics,  they  will  bring  their  own  rich  gifts  to  worship 
in  the  Church. 


AFRICA  TODAY 


Cities  of  Africa 


Social  Life 


Africa  does  not  have  many  cities.  In  fact,  there 
are  fewer  towns  and  cities  here  than  in  North 
America  or  Europe  or  Asia.  Most  Africans  — 
like  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them  — 
live  close  to  the  soil.  Thousands  of  them  have 
never  walked  along  a  paved  street;  they  have 
never  ridden  in  a  car  or  bus;  and  they  have  never 
gone  up  in  an  elevator.  The  center  of  their  world 
is  still  the  tribe  into  which  they  were  born. 


The  Rise  of  Cities 

But  today  more  and  more  Africans  are  moving  from  the  country  areas  to  cities.  Already 
Africa  has  15  cities  with  more  than  250,000  people,  and  three  of  them  —  Cairo,  Alexandria 
and  Johannesburg  —  have  over  a  million  inhabitants.  Most  African  cities  were  built  with 
the  help  of  Europeans.  Some  of  them  are  located  on  the  seacoast  or  alongside  a  big  river; 
these  are  usually  trading  centers.  Others  have  sprung  up  recently  around  mining  areas  and 
modern  factories.  The  Africans  who  settle  here  leave  their  old  tribal  customs  behind  and 
try  to  adjust  themselves  to  strange  new  ways.  Let’s  take  a  look  at  some  African  cities  and 
see  how  the  people  live  in  them. 

Cities  of  the  North 

Cairo,  Africa’s  largest  city  and  Egypt’s  capital,  lies  on  the  broad  Nile  River,  which  is 
known  as  the  "highway  of  Egypt.’’  Its  newer  sections  are  as  up-to-date  as  those  of  any 
Western  city.  Here  you  find  wide  streets  and  squares,  modern  office  buildings  and  hotels 
and  the  apartment  houses  where  well-to-do  businessmen  live  with  their  families.  But  the 
older  parts  of  Cairo  are  full  of  scenes  that  seem  right  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights:  narrow, 
winding  streets;  the  mosques  of  the  Moslems  with  their  domes  and  fountains;  tiny  shops 
where  merchants  offer  for  sale  beautiful  leatherware  and  objects  of  hammered  metal.  Here, 
in  shabby  hovels,  live  thousands  of  the  poor  Egyptian  workers  who  make  up  most  of  Cairo’s 
people. 

Along  the  coast  of  northern  Africa  lie  other  important  towns,  such  as  Alexandria,  Tunis, 
Algiers  and  Casablanca.  Casablanca’s  buildings  shine  brightly  in  the  hot  sunlight.  A 
sleepy  Arab  fishing  port  less  than  50  years  ago,  it  was  rebuilt  as  Africa’s  most  modern 
seaport  during  the  Erench  occupation  of  Morocco. 

Cities  of  Negro  Africa 

The  African  Negroes  built  almost  no  cities  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  men.  The  only  exception  was  in  West  Africa,  where  walled  towns,  like  Kano  and 
Timbuktu,  drew  Arab  merchants  across  the  desert  hundreds  of  years  ago.  You  can  still  see 
the  markets  where  they  bought  and  sold  slaves. 
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Almost  all  the  other  cities  of  Negro  Africa  were  founded  by  European  settlers.  Leopold¬ 
ville,  capital  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  is  a  good  example  of  a  modern  city.  It  lies  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Congo  River  and  is  split  into  two  separate  towns  —  one  for  the  Europeans, 
the  other  for  Africans.  The  European  town  contains  the  government  buildings,  offices, 
factories  and  the  comfortable  homes  of  the  white  people.  The  African  town  is  much  larger 
because  there  are  many  more  Africans  than  Europeans  in  Leopoldville.  Some  of  the  Africans 
live  in  neat,  modern  homes  of  their  own.  They  seem  used  to  the  white  man’s  world. 

Among  the  new  towns  in  Central,  West  and  East  Africa  are  Elisabethville,  an  industrial 
center  in  the  eastern  Congo;  Lagos,  capital  of  Nigeria;  and  Nairobi,  capital  of  Kenya.  Far 
to  the  south  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  found  many  cities.  Capetown  and  Durban  are 
busy  seaports.  Johannesburg,  the  largest  city  south  of  the  Sahara,  is  an  immense  center  of 
mining,  industry  and  trade.  Its  skyscrapers  look  like  those  of  a  big  American  city.  All 
around  Johannesburg  are  ugly  slum  districts  where  thousands  of  African  workers  live.  Most 
of  them  have  poor,  drafty  houses.  Strict  laws  keep  them  from  making  their  homes  in  parts 
of  the  city  set  aside  for  the  white  people. 

Effects  of  City  Life 

The  African  who  moves  to  a  town  or  city  usually  takes  a  low-paying  job  as  a  miner  or  work¬ 
man.  But  his  weekly  wages  are  for  him  a  big  sum  of  cash  money.  For  Africans  in  tribal 
villages  are  very  short  of  money.  Of  course,  most  of  the  city  African’s  small  wages  go  for 
food  and  housing.  But  he  can  use  any  money  left  over  to  buy  some  modern  gadget  he  may 
want,  such  as  a  bicycle  or  radio. 

Unfortunately,  many  young  Africans  from  the  country  get  into  trouble  in  the  big  city.  They 
forget  the  good  training  they  received  from  their  parents  back  home.  Often  they  give  up 
their  old  tribal  gods  without  becoming  Christians.  As  a  result  they  live  without  God  and 
no  longer  see  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Sometimes  they  receive  bad  examples 
from  white  people  who  show  a  lack  of  respect  for  spiritual  things.  There  is  danger  that 
Africans  in  the  big  cities  may  turn  away  from  God  and  His  missioners  and  follow  men  like 
the  Communists,  who  wish  to  fill  them  with  hate. 

Catholic  missioners  respect  what  is  good  and  sound  in  Africa’s  old  tribal  way  of  life. 
They  realize  that  tribal  customs  are  dying  out  among  city  people.  But  it  does  not  matter 
where  a  man  lives,  so  long  as  he  understands  that  he  is  a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of 
heaven.  For  this  reason  you  will  find  missioners  working  in  African  city  parishes  as  well 
as  in  the  countryside. 


TO  CHECK  UP 


1.  Name  and  locate  on  the  map  some  of 
Africa’s  cities. 

2.  Most  cities  of  Negro  Africa  were  built 
by  European  settlers.  Why? 


3.  What  draws  the  Africans  from  their  vil¬ 
lages  to  the  towns? 

4.  Describe  some  of  the  effects  —  both 
good  and  bad  —  of  city  living  on  the 
Africans. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Political  Life 


Africa  Wakes  Up! 

Modern  Africa  is  like  a  man  who  has  been  asleep  for  a  long  time.  On  waking  up  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  strangers  have  occupied  his  home  and  are  telling  him  and  his  family  what  to 
do.  In  the  same  way,  almost  all  of  the  countries  of  Africa  long  ago  became  colonies  of 
Europe.  This  means  that  the  Africans  lost  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  came 
under  the  rule  of  European  officials.  But  since  World  W'ar  II  millions  of  Africans  have  won 
their  freedom;  millions  more  hope  to  become  free  soon. 

Most  Americans  sympathize  with  the  Africans’  desire  for  independence.  Our  own  country 
was  once  a  British  colony,  and  our  people  had  to  fight  a  bloody  war  to  become  a  separate 
nation  during  the  American  Revolution.  Colonialism  —  or  the  rule  of  Africans  by  Euro¬ 
peans  —  is  dying  today.  How  did  it  get  started  in  the  first  place? 

Colonialism  and  Slavery 

Colonialism  in  Africa  is  closely  tied  to  the  slave  trade,  which  was  a  shameful  blot  on  the 
history  of  Africa  and  the  world.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  Portuguese  seamen  in  search 
of  a  passage  to  India  began  to  sail  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  (A  little  later,  you  will 
recall,  Columbus  set  out  due  west  from  Spain  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  hoped  to  find 

a  new  way  to  India,  too,  but  instead  he  discovered  America.) 

The  Portuguese  landed  at  various  places  along  the  African  shore.  They  were  the  first  Euro¬ 
peans  to  reach  the  lands  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  where  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
African  Negroes.  Because  of  the  thick  forests  and  the  lack  of  roads  and  navigable  rivers, 
the  Portuguese  did  not  push  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  From  forts  on  the  coast  they 

traded  with  Negro  chiefs  who  offered  for  sale  gold,  ivory  and  slaves. 

The  Portuguese  did  not  introduce  slavery  to  the 
Africans.  For  hundreds  of  years  Negro  tribesmen 
had  kept  as  slaves  prisoners  taken  from  other 
tribes  in  war;  and  the  Arabs  of  North  Africa 
often  sent  camel  caravans  across  the  desert  to 
capture  or  buy  Negro  slaves.  But  the  Portuguese 
greatly  expanded  the  African  slave  trade.  For 
they  needed  thousands  of  Negro  workers  on  the 
sugar  plantations  of  Brazil,  Portugal’s  big  colony 
in  South  America.  And  Portuguese  merchants 
made  big  profits  —  profits  in  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  human  beings  —  by  transporting  the  black 
people  of  Africa  to  the  New  W'orld.  Soon  other 
Europeans  —  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen 
and  Danes  —  joined  the  Portuguese  in  the  slave 
trade.  For  over  300  years  the  Africans  were 
torn  from  their  homes  and  carried  across  the 
waters.  In  the  open  markets  of  the  Americas 
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they  were  sold  to  white  masters  and  then  forced  to  work  all  day  in  the  fields  under  the 
hot  sun.  It  was  a  cruel,  inhuman  business.  Often  husbands  were  separated  from  their  wives, 
parents  from  their  children.  For  the  slaves  were  not  regarded  as  having  any  human  rights. 

The  End  of  Slavery 

Catholic  missioners,  Protestant  ministers  and  others  were  quick  to  point  out  the  evils  of 
slavery.  They  warned  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  own  another  man  and  that  the  slave  trade 
was  un-Christian.  But  for  a  long  time  no  one  listened  to  the  priests  and  ministers.  Finally 
the  .people  of  Europe  began  to  see  how  much  the  African  slaves  were  suffering.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  one  by  one,  outlawed  slavery.  Slowly 
the  wicked  slave  ships  were  chased  from  the  high  seas. 

Explorers  and  Missioners 

After  the  slave  trade  came  to  an  end,  the  Europeans  did  not  shut  down  their  trading  posts 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Instead,  they  began  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  continent.  In 
1795  a  young  Scotsman,  Mungo  Park,  first  followed  the  zigs  and  zags  of  the  Niger  River 
across  a  large  part  of  West  Africa;  a  few  years  later,  during  his  second  trip  down  the  Niger 
on  a  raft,  he  died  during  a  fight  with  savage  tribesmen  before  he  could  reach  the  river’s 
mouth.  But  Park’s  bold  journey  inspired  many  other  adventurers.  In  1818  a  Frenchman 
named  Rene  Caillie  disguised  himself  as  a  Moslem  in  order  to  reach  Timbuktu,  a  hidden 
city  of  West  Africa.  (The  word  "Timbuktu”  has  remained  with  us,  even  today,  as  a  symbol 
for  some  distant,  hard-to-reach  place.)  Caillie  was  able  to  join  a  caravan  of  Arab  traders 
and  travel  with  them  northward  across  the  Sahara  to  Tangier  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 


WITH  COLONIALISM  AT  ITS  HEIGHT,  ONLY  TWO  AFRICAN  NATIONS  WERE  FREE 
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Most  English-speaking  people  have  heard  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  a  Protestant  missionary 
from  Scotland.  Around  1855  he  followed  the  Zambezi  River  far  into  East  Africa  to  the 
majestic  Victoria  Falls.  And  in  the  1870’s  Henry  M.  Stanley,  an  American  reporter,  won 
world-wide  fame  by  finding  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  had  been  lost  for  years  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  Stanley  later  traced  the  Congo  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  crossing  Africa  from 
east  to  west.  Among  these  early  explorers  were  also  many  Catholic  missioners.  The  1^'hite 
Fathers  and  Holy  Ghost  Fathers,  in  particular,  took  bold  risks  to  bring  Christ  to  the  African 
tribesmen  who  had  no  knowledge  of  Him. 


The  Division  of  Africa 

Meanwhile,  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Europe  created  a  demand  for  Africa’s  raw  materials: 
palm  oil  for  making  soap;  pepper  and  other  spices  for  cooking;  and  hard  woods  for  furniture. 
European  traders  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  explorers  and  missioners,  setting  up 
big  plantations  where  these  products  could  be  grown.  They  bought,  rented  or  simply  took 
over  land  that  once  belonged  to  the  Africans.  When  fighting  broke  out  between  the  colon¬ 
ists  and  tribesmen,  the  white  settlers  asked  their  governments  in  Europe  to  protect  their 
lives  and  properties. 

The  Africans  did  not  want  to  come  under  the  rule  of  outsiders.  The  Ashanti  tribe  of  Ghana, 
for  example,  fought  many  times  against  the  British  invaders.  But  what  could  tribesmen  do 
with  their  spears  against  well-trained  xroops  with  rifles?  By  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Britain  and  France  had  taken  over  the  lion’s  share  of  Africa.  Portugal,  Germany, 
Spain  and  Italy  also  had  carved  out  big  colonies.  Only  two  countries  remained  free.  One 
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was  the  ancient  empire  of  Ethiopia  in  Northeast  Africa.  The  other  was  the  republic  of 
Liberia  in  West  Africa,  which  was  a  new  country  founded  by  ex-slaves  from  the  United 
States. 


The  Movement  Toward  Independence 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  colonial  officials  have  done  much  for 
the  Africans.  They  put  a  stop  to  the  old,  savage  tribal  wars,  and  they  ended  slavery  and 
other  cruel  customs.  Doctors  from  Europe  and  America  were  able  to  improve  health  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  colonies. 

All  the  same,  colonialism  is  dying  in  Africa  because  the  Africans  are  no  longer  willing 
to  live  under  foreign  masters.  Young  men  and  women  who  can  read  and  write  see  how 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  govern  themselves,  and  they  want  the  same  rights  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Many  of  them  are  willing  to  fight,  if  necessary,  for  their 
freedom.  Because  the  European  powers  have  been  weakened  by  two  world  wars,  they  can 
no  longer  say  *'no”  to  well-organized  independence  movements.  Since  World  War  II  six 
new  African  nations  have  been  born:  Libya  in  1952;  Morocco,  Tunisia  and  the  Sudan  in 
1956;  Ghana  in  1957;  and  Guinea  (once  part  of  French  West  Africa)  in  1958.  Somalia, 
Nigeria  and  French  Togoland  will  become  free  in  I960. 

Violence  has  broken  out  in  recent  years  in  Kenya,  land  of  the  Mau-Mau  killers,  and  in 
Algeria,  where  a  full-scale  war  goes  on  between  Frenchmen  and  Moslems.  The  Congo  and 
Central  African  Federation  are  shaken  by  riots.  And  South  Africa  is  perhaps  the  powder 
keg  of  the  future;  its  white  settlers  refuse  to  share  political  rights  with  the  non-whites. 
There  is  also  danger  that  evil  leaders  may  lead  the  Africans  astray,  promising  them  free¬ 
dom  but  giving  them  instead  communism  or  other  forms  of  slavery.  Despite  these  dangers, 
the  independence  movement  is  like  a  great  river  rushing  toward  the  sea.  Dams  may  block 
it  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  man’s  desire  to  be  free  will  win  out. 


The  Church  and  African  Freedom 

What  does  the  Church  say  about  freedom  for  the  Africans?  As  a  spiritual  body,  the  Church 
does  not  wish  to  become  involved  in  politics.  Its  missioners  are  in  Africa  to  bring  Christ 
to  the  Africans.  Yet  because  freedom  is  a  natural  goal  of  people  everywhere,  the  Church 
seeks  to  prepare  the  Africans  for  the  time  when  they  will  govern  themselves.  Catholic 
schools  and  other  centers  are  training  the  Africans  as  teachers,  labor  leaders  and  doctors. 
By  teaching  its  members  to  love  God  and  their  neighbors,  the  Church  is  making  them  into 
good  and  useful  citizens.  And  today,  especially.  Catholic  missioners  in  Africa  are  bending 
every  effort  to  train  African  priests.  Brothers  and  Sisters.  For  one  day  Africans  will  replace 
the  foreign  missioners  and  take  full  charge  of  the  Church  in  their  own  countries. 


TO  CHECK  UP 


1.  Explain  the  close  tie-up  between  slavery 
and  colonialism  in  African  history. 

2.  Name  some  of  the  great  explorers,  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  missionary  groups  of 
Africa. 

3.  Name  the  European  powers  with  African 
colonies.  Which  had  the  lion’s  share? 


4.  Which  African  countries  kept  their  free¬ 
dom?  Which  became  free  after  World 
War  II? 

5.  Name  Africa’s  main  trouble  spots  today. 

6.  What  is  the  Church’s  view  on  indepen¬ 
dence? 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Education 


Schools  in 


Africa 


m  ^ 


In  America,  every  boy  and  girl  has  a  chance  to 
go  to  school.  As  a  result,  we  sometimes  take  for 
granted  our  system  of  public  and  private  schools. 
But  in  Africa,  where  between  75  and  85  per  cent 
of  the  people  cannot  read  or  write,  millions  of 
children  never  see  the  inside  of  a  schoolhouse. 
Those  who  do  are  lucky.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
in  such  a  big  continent  as  Africa,  schools  vary 
greatly  in  size,  equipment  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing. 


School  in  o  Big  City 

Saint  Hubert’s  Catholic  school  is  a  large  elementary  school  for  African  children  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  South  Africa’s  big  city.  It  is  a  modern  brick  building  next  to  Saint  Hubert’s  Church 
in  a  crowded  section  where  only  Africans  live.  About  two  thousand  boys  and  girls  are 
students  here,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the  local  parish. 


A  classroom  here  looks  much  like  one  in  an  average  American  school.  It  is  clean  and  airy. 
There  are  blackboards  on  the  walls,  and  the  children  have  chairs,  desks  and  textbooks  of 
good  quality.  Although  the  pupils  have  a  "well-scrubbed”  look,  their  clothes  show  signs  of 
being  mended.  That  is  because  clothing  is  a  big  expense  for  South  Africa’s  black  people. 

Classes  are  in  English,  and  include  such  subjects  as  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  reli¬ 
gion  and  social  studies.  Most  of  the  pupils  appear  bright  and  alert.  Lots  of  eager  hands  go 
up  when  the  teacher  asks  a  question.  Girls  here,  as  in  America,  are  fond  of  their  lessons  in 
sewing  and  embroidery.  And  the  boys  look  forward  to  the  recess  period  when  they  can  play 
soccer  on  the  school  playground. 

Most  of  the  teachers  are  missionary  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  England  and  Ireland. 
But  there  are  also  some  African  Sisters  and  lay  teachers. 


School  in  the  Forest 

There  is  quite  a  contrast  between  Johannesburg’s  big  parochial  school  and  the  Saint 
Francis  Mission  School  of  Twi  Village  in  Ghana.  Twi  Village  is  almost  hidden  by  the 
thick,  tropical  forest  that  covers  much  of  West  Africa.  Its  school,  the  only  one  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  is  built  in  the  local  style.  The  walls  are  made  of  vertical  and  horizontal  poles  tied 
together  and  plastered  over  with  thick  mud.  The  roof  consists  of  sheets  of  tin;  it  is  a  bit 
wobbly  and  leaks  during  a  heavy  rainstorm.  There  is  no  glass  in  the  windows,  and  the 
furniture  is  limited  to  some  crude  benches  and  blackboards.  But  everyone  in  Twi  Village 
is  proud  of  the  school,  including  the  local  chief,  who  still  believes  in  the  old  tribal  gods. 
He  helped  the  Catholics  of  the  village  to  build  it. 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  crowd  into  Saint  Francis’  six  small  classrooms.  Most  of  them 
are  boys,  for  few  girls  in  the  forest  area  of  West  Africa  go  to  school.  Some  of  the  students 
come  from  a  distance  and  have  to  stay  during  the  school  year  with  relatives. 

The  village  catechist  —  a  man  who  helps  the  missioner  to  prepare  converts  for  Baptism  — 
is  the  school  principal.  His  assistants  are  five  young  men,  recent  graduates  of  a  teachers’ 
college  in  Accra,  the  capital  of  Ghana.  They  teach  the  first  two  grades  in  Twi,  the  dialect 
of  the  region.  But  older  pupils  learn  the  three  R’s  in  English.  Classes  here  are  rather 
noisy,  as  the  custom  is  to  make  the  pupils  repeat  their  lessons  aloud. 

Why  Africa  Has  Few  Schools 

Africa  has  many  simple  schools  like  the  one  in  the  forest  of  Ghana.  Some  are  run  by  Catho¬ 
lic  or  Protestant  missions;  others  by  the  various  governments.  But  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  for  all  of  Africa’s  children. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  the  lack  of  schools  in  Africa.  Under  the  old  tribal  way  of  life, 
no  one  needed  to  know  how  to  read  or  write.  The  school  is  still  comparatively  new  to 
Africa,  and  has  not  found  complete  acceptance  in  tribal  customs.  For  another  thing,  it 
costs  money  to  build  schools  and  provide  desks,  chairs  and  the  many  other  things  needed 
by  teachers  and  students. 

The  second  reason  is  that  most  African  children  have  to  work.  Boys  hunt  and  fish  with 
their  fathers  or  look  after  the  cattle.  Girls  are  expected  to  help  their  mothers  with  the 
farmwork  or  look  after  the  babies.  There  is  little  time  for  schoolwork. 

Finally,  millions  of  Africans  are  nomads.  A  family  often  stays  only  a  few  months  in  one 
spot,  grazing  its  cattle  and  hunting  game.  Then,  when  grass  and  game  are  gone,  the  family 
moves  to  another  spot.  How  can  children  who  are  always  on  the  move  attend  classes? 

Changing  Times 

Fortunately,  new  forces  are  at  work  in  Africa  today.  More  and  more  parents  want  their 
children  to  attend  school.  Children  who  finish  elementary  school  want  to  go  on  to  high 
school.  As  the  people  of  Africa  take  over  their  own  affairs,  they  see  the  great  need  for 
trained  people  in  their  national  life. 

Today  all  of  Africa’s  schools  are  overcrowded.  On  the  higher  level,  there  is  a  big  demand 
for  agricultural  and  technical  schools.  For  many  jobs  are  open  to  well-trained  farmers  and 
mechanics  as  well  as  to  doctors,  nurses  and  teachers.  Because  Africa  has  few  colleges 
and  universities,  many  young  people  now  go  to  Europe  and  America  to  take  advanced 
courses. 


TO  CHECK  UP 


1.  What  percentage  of  Africans  can  read 
and  write? 

2.  Describe  and  contrast  a  city  and  country 
school  in  Africa. 

3.  Why  would  a  pagan  chief  help  build  a 
Catholic  mission  school? 


4.  Tell  why  there  are  so  few  African 
schools. 

5.  What  kind  of  schools  are  most  needed? 

6.  How  can  we  help  African  students  who 
come  to  the  United  States? 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Education 


From  Slave  to  Doctor 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Adrian  Atiman 

Freedom  and  edueation  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  not 
enough  to  free  a  man’s  body  from  the  bonds  of 
slavery.  One  must  also  liberate  his  mind  from 
fear  and  superstition.  One  must  help  him  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  useful  work.  And  one  must  try 
to  fill  his  heart  with  the  knowledge  of  God’s 
love  for  all  men.  The  following  true  story  tells 
what  freedom  and  edueation  meant  to  a  young 
Negro  who  was  reseued  from  slavery. 


The  Boy  Captive 

Around  1866  Adrian  Atiman  was  born  in  a  small  village  of  mud  huts  that  lies  along  the 
Niger  River  in  West  Africa.  He  belonged  to  the  Songhai  people,  a  Negro  group  long  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  fierce  Tuareg  warriors  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  From  time  to  time,  in  those 
days,  Tuareg  raiders  would  dash  in  from  the  desert  to  attack  the  Songhai  villagers.  One  day 
when  Adrian  was  a  small  boy,  he  was  seized  by  Tuaregs  and  carried  off  in  their  camel 
caravan  to  the  great  market  town  of  Timbuktu.  There  the  Tuaregs  sold  him  to  an  Arab 

slave  merchant.  The  Arab  took  the  boy  northward  across  the  desert  to  an  oasis  in  southern 

Algeria.  Poor  Adrian  was  faced  with  a  life  of  toil  and  misery  as  a  slave. 

Rescued  by  a  Stranger 

Before  long,  however,  the  Arab  sold  Adrian  to  a  man  with  a  full  beard,  who  wore  a  long, 
white  robe  and  a  red  cap  known  as  a  fez.  Adrian’s  new  master  was  a  French  White  Father. 
He  belonged  to  a  Catholic  missionary  group  that  worked  for  the  people  of  Africa,  seeking 
to  convert  them  to  Christ.  Quickly  the  W'hite  Father  smiled  at  Adrian  and  told  him  that  he 

was  free.  Since  Adrian  no  longer  had  a  home  of  his  own,  the  missioner  offered  to  look  after 


Adrian  and  the  White  Father 


him.  He  took  Adrian  to  Algiers,  a  beautiful  city  of  white  houses  far  to  the  north  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  There  Adrian  entered  a  school  for  ex-slave  boys  run  by 
the  White  Fathers.  Soon  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 

One  day  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Archbishop  of  Algiers,  visited  Adrian’s  school.  This  energetic 
man,  Adrian  learned,  was  the  founder  of  the  White  Fathers.  The  Cardinal  was  delighted  to 
see  what  a  keen,  eager  mind  Adrian  had.  He  helped  the  boy  to  go  to  Malta,  a  sunny  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Adrian  finished  his  studies  in  medicine  there,  and  during  this 
time  he  was  baptized  as  a  Catholic. 

The  Return  to  Africa 

On  his  graduation  from  medical  school  in  1888,  young  Dr.  Atiman  could  have  settled  almost 
anywhere.  A  prosperous  career  lay  open  to  him.  But  he  firmly  announced  that  he  wanted  to 
go  back  to  Africa.  ”1  owe  everything  to  the  kindness  of  the  White  Fathers,”  he  said.  ”Now 
1  shall  make  it  my  lifework  to  help  them  to  help  the  people  of  Africa.” 

Dr.  Atiman  lived  to  be  over  ninety  years  old.  From  1888  until  his  death  he  worked  as  a 
doctor-catechist  for  the  White  Fathers’  missions  in  East  Africa,  He  used  his  medical  skill 
to  save  lives  and  his  experience  as  a  catechist  to  save  souls.  In  recognition  of  his  fine 
work,  the  Belgian  and  British  Governments  and  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome  gave  medals  and 
other  decorations  to  the  former  slave  who  had  given  such  devoted  service  to  the  Africans. 

When  death  came  for  Dr.  Atiman  at  Karema,  Tanganyika,  in  1956,  the  old  man  was  ready 
and  unafraid.  After  saying  the  Rosary  and  an  Act  of  Contrition,  he  turned  over  peacefully  in 
bed  and  died.  Scores  of  missioners  and  many  of  the  Africans  whom  he  had  led  to  Christ 
mourned  him.  For  in  his  modest  way  Dr.  Adrian  Atiman  was  outstanding  as  an  African,  a 
Christian  and  a  man. 


TO  CHECK  UP - 

3.  What  is  a  mission  catechist? 

4.  Why  is  a  doctor  an  important 
help  on  the  missions? 


1.  On  a  school  map  locate  the  Niger  River, 
Timbuktu,  Algiers,  Malta,  Tanganyika. 

2.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  White  Fathers 
dress  the  way  they  do? 


MARYKNOLL  PUBLICATIONS,  Maryknoll,  N.Y. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Religious  Life 


What  the  Africans  Believe  In 


TRIBAL  RELIGIONS 

About  89  million  Africans,  including  most  of  the  Negro  people  in 
the  lands  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  believe  in  tribal  religions. 
They  worship  many  different  gods,  and  some  of  them  think  that 
animals  and  plants  have  souls  like  those  of  human  beings.  Most  of 
these  simple  people  live  in  fear  of  evil  spirits.  To  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  spirit  world,  they  obtain  magic  charms  from 
their  witch  doctors  or  medicine  men.  But  many  of  the  tribesmen 
are  giving  up  their  old  gods  today  to  become  Moslems  or  Christians. 

MOSLEMISM 

The  most  wide-spread  faith  in  Africa  is  Moslemism.  Its  followers 
are  the  Moslems,  who  now  number  around  90  million  people  in 
Africa.  They  believe  in  one  all-powerful  God  —  Allah  —  and  in 
the  teachings  of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  Their  holy  city  is  Mecca 
in  Arabia.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  of  northern 
Africa  have  been  Moslems.  Moslemism  is  now  making  many  con¬ 
verts  among  the  Negro  tribesmen  in  other  parts  of  Africa  as  well. 


CHRISTIANITY 


Africa’s  45  million  Christians  are  divided  into  three  groups: 
Eastern  Orthodox,  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Most  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  live  in  Ethiopia  or  Egypt.  They  can  trace  their  faith  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  but  they  do  not  recognize  the  Pope  as 
head  of  the  Church.  The  Protestants  are  particularly  strong  in 
South  Africa,  where  settlers  from  Holland  and  Britain  have  made 
their  homes.  Protestant  missions  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of 
Africa.  The  Catholic  Church  has  many  missions  in  Central,  West 
and  East  Africa.  Thousands  of  tribesmen  here  come  into  the  Church 
every  year. 


RELIGIONS  OF  AFRICA 

Tribal  Religions 

No.  of 
Members 

89  million 

%  of 

Population 

39.7 

Moslemism 

90  million 

40.1 

Catholicism 

24  million 

10.7 

Protestantism 

13  million 

5.9 

Eastern  Orthodoxy 

8  million 

3.6 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Religious  Life 


Witch  Doctors  and  Black  Magic 


Tribal  Gods 

Millions  of  African  Negroes  believe  in  strange, 
tribal  religions.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Yoruba 
people  of  Nigeria,  respect  a  supreme  god  whom 
they  know  as  Olorun,  the  ''owner  of  heaven.” 
But  the  Yoruba  think  of  Olorun  as  too  powerful 
and  far  away  to  help  them  in  their  everyday  problems.  As  a  result,  they  also  believe  in 
many  smaller  gods  and  build  altars  for  them.  One  of  the  favorite  spirits  here  is  Ogun,  the 
god  of  iron.  The  Yoruba  often  pray  to  him  for  help. 


Religious  customs  are  not  by  any  means  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Africa.  Sometimes  the 
tribesmen  adore  the  forces  of  nature  —  rain,  lightning,  mountains,  streams  or  sacred  trees. 
They  may  even  worship  pythons,  crocodiles  or  other  living  creatures.  This  is  because 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  Unless  a  missioner  comes  to  them,  they  will 
never  hear  of  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son,  who  died  on  the  Cross  to  save  men  of  every  land 
and  color. 


A  World  of  Terror 

The  average  African  tribesman  lives  and  dies  in  a  world  of  terror.  He  does  not  understand 
the  natural  causes  of  the  troubles  that  come  to  all  of  us  during  our  lifetime.  Accidents, 
sickness  and  death  are  all  due  to  evil  spirits,  he  thinks.  And  he  is  usually  in  fear  of  dead 
members  of  his  tribe  or  family;  for  he  may  believe  that  they  wish  to  punish  him  because  he 
has  not  honored  their  memory  properly.  Often  an  African  may  suspect  that  his  enemies  are 
using  black  magic  to  harm  him.  To  protect  himself  and  his  family  against  the  evil  spirits, 
he  frequently  goes  to  a  local  witch  doctor  and  pays  him  for  some  magic  help. 

Witch  doctors  are  found  all  over  Africa.  They  are  known  under  different  names.  Some  of 
them  are  thought  of  as  "good”  medicine  men.  They  are  skilled  in  making  medicines  from 
herbs  —  some  harmless,  others  brewed  with  poisons.  If  a  sick  person  is  brought  to  a  medi¬ 
cine  man,  the  "doctor”  will  try  to  cure  him  as  best  he  can.  Prayers  and  magic  rites  are  a 
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part  of  the  treatment.  Many  unlucky  Africans,  who  could  easily  be  healed  by  modern  medi¬ 
cine,  die  under  the  care  of  a  witch  doctor.  Today  the  tribesmen  are  learning  of  the  help 
they  may  receive  from  hospitals  and  clinics  run  by  the  Christian  missions  and  their  govern¬ 
ments.  For  this  reason  local  medicine  men  are  no  longer  so  powerful  as  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  medicine  man,  there  is  another  kind  of  African  doctor  —  the  evil  sorcerer. 
Usually  he  is  well  known  in  his  community,  where  he  may  also  follow  some  normal  trade, 
such  as  a  farmer  or  village  blacksmith.  Under  cover  of  darkness  or  at  some  secret  spot  deep 
in  the  forest,  he  may  agree  to  perform'  his  tricks  of  juju  or  black  magic. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  shown  a  witch  doctor  with  some  of  the  tools  of  his  trade  —  an  ugly 
mask,  a  necklace  of  leopard  claws  and  a  headdress  of  egret  feathers  and  wart  hog  tusks. 
No  wonder  the  poor  Africans  fear  him  and  offer  him  gifts!  In  the  past  the  witch  doctors 
sometimes  were  able  to  stir  up  whole  villages  and  tribes  to  make  war  on  their  neighbors. 
Even  today  they  are  to  blame  for  many  deeds  of  violence,  including  murder  and  theft. 

Witch  Doctors  Versus  Missioners 

In  a  great  many  corners  of  Africa  a  battle  is  raging,  right  now,  between  the  witch  doctors 
and  Catholic  missioners.  For  the  witch  doctors  are  fierce  enemies  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 
Every  Catholic  missioner  who  comes  from  Europe  or  America  to  work  among  the  Africans  has 
many  obstacles  to  overcome.  He  must  learn  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  people.  He  must 
learn  to  speak  their  language.  And  he  must  win  their  trust  and  friendship.  Naturally,  the 
local  witch  doctor  tries  to  make  things  difficult  for  the  missioner.  He  will  threaten  the 
tribesmen  with  terrible  punishments  if  they  give  up  their  old  gods,  and  he  will  blame 
natural  calamities,  such  as  droughts  or  crop  failures,  on  the  missioner.  Sometimes  the 
Africans  may  believe  the  witch  doctor  and  turn  against  the  white  stranger  among  them.  For 
Africans,  like  people  everywhere,  are  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  foreigners.  But  if  the 
missioner  quietly  goes  about  his  work,  says  Mass  in  his  chapel,  visits  the  sick  and  of¬ 
fers  help  to  those  in  need,  he  will  in  time  persuade  the  tribesmen  of  his  good  intentions. 

As  more  and  more  Africans  come  to  the  mission  to  learn  about  Christ,  the  missioner  begins 
to  form  classes  to  instruct  them  in  Catholic  teachings.  He  may  be  able  to  use  as  his  cate¬ 
chist  or  helper  a  villager  who  has  already  been  baptized.  A  catechist  is  very  important 
because  he  knows  the  local  dialect  well  and  understands  the  people's  problems.  He  can 
easily  answer  their  questions  about  the  Church  in  language  that  the  villagers  understand. 
In  the  end  the  power  of  light,  which  is  the  Church,  will  conquer  the  witch  doctor’s  power 
of  darkness.  Through  prayers  and  other  good  works  on  behalf  of  the  missions,  you  can 
help  the  missioners  in  this  battle  for  the  souls  of  the  Africans. 


TO  CHECK  UP 


1.  What  kind  of  gods  ore  worshiped  by  many 
of  the  Negro  tribesmen? 

2.  If  you  were  o  missioner  in  Africa,  how 
would  you  persuade  the  tribesmen  to 
give  up  their  fears  of  the  spirit  world? 

3.  Describe  two  kinds  of  witch  doctors. 


4.  What  obstacles  must  the  missioner  over¬ 
come? 

5.  Ho  w  does  the  missioner  win  the  trust  of 
the  tribesmen? 

6.  Explain  the  work  of  a  catechist. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Religious  Life 


The  Moslems  of  Africa 


Every  morning,  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  millions  of 
Africans  fall  to  their  knees  and  face  the  east. 

Bowing  up  and  down  in  rhythm,  they  pray  aloud: 

"There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is 
His  Prophet."  These  people  are  called  Moslems. 

They  are  members  of  a  world-wide  religion  —  Mos- 
lemism  or  Islam  —  that  stretches  halfway  around 
the  globe,  from  Morocco  on  Africa’s  west  coast 
across  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  islands  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Moslems  are 
especially  strong  in  northern  Africa,  where  three 
out  of  every  four  people  face  Mecca  —  the  Moslem  holy  city  in  Arabia  —  when  they  pray. 
But  Moslems  are  found  today  in  large  numbers  in  West  and  East  Africa,  too. 


Strict  Moslems  say  their  prayers  five  times  a  day.  If  there  is  no  mosque  (or  Moslem  place 
of  worship)  close  at  hand,  they  kneel  down  to  pray  wherever  they  may  be  —  at  home,  in 
their  shops,  on  the  street  or  on  the  desert  sands.  They  eat  no  pork  meat  and  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  drink  wine.  During  Ramadan  —  the  Moslem  season  of  penance  —  they  may  not  take 
any  food  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  And  once  in  his  life,  every  good  Moslem  hopes  to  go 
as  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca. 

Mohammed  the  Prophet 

Mohammed,  the  founder  of  Moslemism,  was  born  in  Arabia,  a  country  of  western  Asia,  about 
600  years  after  the  time  of  Christ.  As  a  young  man,  he  drove  camels  for  a  living.  But  one 
day  he  thought  he  had  a  call  from  Heaven  to  unite  all  the  wild  tribesmen  of  Arabia.  He 
went  up  and  down  the  sandy  deserts  of  his  native  land,  telling  the  people  to  give  up  their 
false  gods  and  adore  only  the  one  true  God,  Allah.  Mohammed  had  heard  of  Moses  and 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  new  religion  shows  some  respect  for  Jewish  and  Christian  teachings. 
But  the  Moslems  refuse  to  believe  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  and  that  He  saved  all 
men  from  sin.  Before  Mohammed’s  death,  his  followers  took  down  many  of  his  sayings  in 
a  book  called  the  Koran.  This  is  the  Bible  of  the  Moslems. 


The  Spread  of  Moslemism 

After  Mohammed’s  death  in  A. D.  632,  Arab  horsemen  swept  out  of  Arabia  and  began  to 
attack  the  people  of  neighboring  countries.  With  the  speed  of  lightning,  they  overran 
the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  who  were  weak  and  divided.  Soon  they  spread 
across  Libya  and  other  countries  of  North  Africa.  Everywhere  they  tore  down  the  Cross  of 
Christ  and  put  up  in  its  place  the  Moslem  crescent  or  half-moon.  This  symbol  is  shaped 
like  the  scimitars  or  curved  swords  that  the  Arabs  used  in  fighting  their  enemies.  In  time 
the  Arabs  forced  most  of  the  Christians  in  northern  Africa  to  become  Moslems. 
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Long  ago  the  Moslems  gave  important  gifts  to  the  world.  Among  them  are  our  easy-to-use 
Arabic  numbers;  discoveries  about  the  stars;  and  new  ways  of  healing  the  sick.  Arab 
traders  were  great  explorers  in  Africa,  too.  They  were  the  first  white  men  to  make  regular 
trips  across  the  Sahara  Desert.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  they  founded  Moslem  kingdoms  in 
northern  Nigeria  and  the  desert  parts  of  French  West  Africa,  The  Hausa  people  of  today, 
for  example,  are  the  result  of  a  mixture  between  light-skinned  Arabs  and  Berbers  and  the 
African  Negroes. 

In  East  Africa,  other  light-skinned  Moslems  from  Arabia  and  Persia  long  ago  settled  along 
the  seacoast.  Everywhere  the  Arabs  kept  Africans  as  slaves.  In  fact,  many  African  Negroes 
first  became  Moslems  in  order  to  keep  their  freedom.  For  the  Moslems  did  not  usually  make 
slaves  of  fellow  Moslems.  But  they  often  treated  cruelly  members  of  other  faiths,  including 
Christians,  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

Moslems  versus  Christians 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Moslems  of  North  Africa  attacked  all  Christian  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  men  of  the  U.S.  Navy  under  Stephen 
Decatur  and  men  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  fought  bloody  battles  against  the  Barbary  pirates 
of  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  The  words  in  the  Marine  Corps  hymn  about  the  ’'shores  of 
Tripoli”  recall  this  struggle.  Finally,  the  French  put  an  end  to  the  Barbary  pirates  in 
1830  by  occupying  Algiers. 

In  time,  all  the  Moslem  lands  of  northern  Africa  came  under  European  rule:  the  French  took 
over  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  a  large  part  of  Morocco;  the  Spaniards  were  also  in  Morocco; 
the  Italians  in  Libya;  and  the  British  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  Thousands  of  European 


SYMBOLS  OF  THE  MOSLEM  FAITH 

Shown  above  are  (1)  the  crescent  or  half-moon,  the  emblem  which  Moslem  armies  carried  on  their 
battle  flags  for  hundreds  of  years;  (2)  the  Koran  or  Moslem  holy  book  on  a  lectern  or  reading  desk; 
and  (3)  Mecca,  spiritual  capital  of  the  Moslem  world.  Long  ago  the  Moslems  carried  their  faith  to 
many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  Today  they  are  strong  in  all  the  lands  shown  on  the  map, 
except  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and  Israel. 
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businessmen  and  farmers  settled  along  the  fertile  northern  coast  of  Africa.  They  built 
modern  highways  and  railroads,  dug  the  Suez  Canal  and  built  big  dams. 

Catholic  missioners  returned  to  Africa  with  the  European  settlers.  They  opened  schools 
and  orphanages  for  Moslem  children  and  hospitals  for  the  sick.  But  they  made  almost  no 
converts  among  the  Moslems.  For  the  followers  of  Mohammed  usually  have  their  hearts 
and  minds  closed  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Moslems  on  the  March 

The  Moslems  are  one  of  the  biggest  forces  in  present-day  Africa.  In  northern  Africa  they 
have  almost  uprooted  European  colonialism  since  World  War  II,  Algeria,  where  Frenchmen 
and  Moslems  are  fighting  a  bitter  war,  is  the  only  important  Moslem  land  in  Africa  still 
under  European  rule. 

In  West  and  East  Africa,  Moslemism  is  winning  many  converts  among  the  African  Negroes. 
In  fact,  all  over  Africa  the  Moslems  are  increasing  almost  twice  as  fast  today  as  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  Why  is  this  so?  Mainly  because  in  every  country  where  the  Moslems  live,  every 
Moslem  helps  to  spread  his  faith  to  non-Moslems.  Often  the  Moslem  is  a  trader  who  opens 
a  shop  in  some  tribal  village.  Soon  he  becomes  an  important  man,  for  he  can  lend  money 
and  give  jobs  to  the  tribesmen.  The  simple  African  Negroes  who  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  their  old  tribal  gods  are  often  happy  to  join  the  Moslems.  And  it  is  not  hard  for  them 
to  do  so.  As  long  as  a  new  Moslem  says  his  prayers  toward  Mecca,  he  does  not  have  to 
make  changes  in  his  way  of  life.  He  may  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  wants  to,  for  Moslems 
often  have  more  than  one  wife. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  become  a  Catholic  is  hard  for  the  African,  He  usually  has  to  study 
the  catechism  for  several  years  before  he  can  be  baptized.  And  he  must  agree  to  follow 
the  Church’s  teachings  on  marriage.  Our  missioners  know  that  once  an  area  has  become 
Moslem,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convert  the  tribesmen  to  Christ.  So  Catholic  missioners 
in  Africa  have  to  hurry  all  the  time.  If  they  wait  for  a  few  years,  millions  of  the  Africans 
may  be  lost  to  the  Church. 


MOSLEMS  IN  AFRICA 

The  "Mos/em  L  ine,”  an  imaginary  line  running 
across  Africa  along  the  tenth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  was  long  called  the  dividing  point  be¬ 
tween  Negro  Africa’s  tribal  religions  and  the 
Mos/em  world  to  the  north.  But  today  Moslemism 
is  moving  southward  and  millions  of  Moslems 
are  found  in  Yfest  and  East  Africa. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Religious  Life 


Story  of  the 


Catholic  Church  in 


Africa 


1.  Christ  Himself  came  as  a  Babe  to  Africa.  To  es¬ 
cape  from  the  soldiers  of  King  Herod,  St.  Joseph 
secretly  brought  the  Child  and  His  Mother  to  Egypt. 


2.  After  Our  Lord’s  death,  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist 
was  one  of  the  first  missioners  among  the  Africans. 
He  was  martyred  at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Egypt. 


3.  Despite  cruel  persecutions  by  Roman  officials, 
many  brave  men,  women  and  children  in  North  Africa 
refused  to  give  up  their  faith  in  Christ  the  Saviour. 


4.  After  Christianity  became  legal  in  the  Roman 
Empire  (313),  it  thrived  under  such  outstanding 
African  leaders  as  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo. 


The  Moslem  Conquest 


5.  In  the  7th  century  Moslem  fanatics  from  Arabia 
swept  across  Egypt  and  North  Africa  like  a  fiery 
sword,  forcing  most  Christians  to  become  Moslems. 


6.  At  the  risk  of  their  lives,  members  of  the  Mer- 
cedarian  Order  cared  both  physically  and  spiritually 
for  Christian  captives  in  the  .Moslem  countries. 
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7.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  bravely  preached  about 
Christ  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  Although  impressed 
by  his  sincerity,  the  Sultan  was  not  converted. 


8.  Ramon  Lull,  a  scholar,  poet  and  member  of  the 
Third  Franciscan  Order,  worked  among  the  Moslems 
of  North  Africa.  He  was  stoned  to  death  in  1321. 


Modern  Missionary  Zeal 


9.  Portuguese  missioners  were  the  first  to  reach 
the  African  Negroes.  They  converted  King  Afonso 
of  the  Congo,  whose  son  Henry  became  a  bi  shop  (1520). 


10.  Blessed  Anne  Marie  Javouhey  and  a  group  of  St. 
Joseph  Sisters  began  hospital  and  teaching  work 
at  Goree,  near  Dakar,  on  Africa’s  west  coast,  1822. 


11.  An  Irish  Dominican,  Bishop  Raymond  Griffith, 
was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1837- He  founded  the  Church  in  South  Africa. 


13.  Father  Lourdel  of  the  White  Fathers  crossed  Lake 
Victoria  (1878)  to  open  a  mission  in  Uganda.  His 
first  converts  —  the  royal  pages  —  became  martyrs. 


12.  Bishop  de  Bresillac,  founder  of  African  Missioners 
of  Lyons,  died  of  tropical  fever  in  1859,  shortly 
after  landing  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 


14.  Uganda’s  Bishop  Kiwanuka  ordains  an  African 
priest.  The  hope  of  the  Church’s  future  here  is 
its  Afri  can  priests.  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Religious  Life 


America’s  First 
Missioner  to  Africa 


Liberia,  a  land  in  the  tropical  jungles  of  \!^est  Africa,  is  of  particular  interest  to  Americans. 
Almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  became  a  refuge  for  freed  slaves  from  the  United 
States.  In  1822  the  American  Colonization  Society  -  a  private  group  of  white  Americans  - 
bought  up  a  large  piece  of  land  here  from  African  tribal  chiefs  and  helped  some  freed  slaves 
from  our  country  to  settle  the  area.  The  American  Negro  colonists  had  a  hard  time  during 
their  pioneer  years  in  Africa.  Many  of  them  died  of  tropical  diseases.  But  the  colony  sur¬ 
vived  and  became  in  1847  the  independent  republic  of  Liberia.  Its  constitution  is  modeled 
after  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  postage  stamps  shown  on  this  page  contain 
portraits  of  a  number  of  Liberia’s  Presidents. 


Most  of  the  early  Liberians  were  Protestants,  and 
their  descendants  today  are  still  largely  Protes¬ 
tant.  But  there  have  been  Catholic  Liberians,  too, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  colony.  To  keep  alive 
their  faith,  America’s  first  Catholic  missioners 
went  overseas.  The  story  of  Bishop  Edward 
Barron,  as  told  below,  is  one  of  which  every 
Catholic  can  feel  proud. 


An  Appeal  to  the  Holy  Father 

Around  1840  some  Negro  Catholics  in  Liberia  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome. 
They  told  the  Pope  that  they  were  freed  slaves  from  the  United  States  who  had  come  to 
Africa  in  search  of  a  better  life.  But  they  had  a  deep  sorrow  in  their  hearts  because  there 
was  no  Catholic  priest  in  all  Liberia.  The  colonists  begged  His  Holiness  to  send  an 
English-speaking  priest  to  say  Mass  for  them,  to  hear  their  confessions  and  to  administer 

the  other  sacraments. 

The  Pope  was  moved  by  this  request.  He  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  asking  each  of  them  to  send  out  a  priest  to  Liberia.  At  that  time  the  United  States  was 
still’  a  mission  land  itself.  There  were  few  priests  on  hand  to  care  for  the  many  Catholic 
immigrants  who  arrived  each  year  from  Europe.  But  in  answer  to  the  Holy  Eather’s  request, 
two  American  priests  and  a  layman  offered  to  go  as  missioners  to  Africa. 
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The  Th  ree  Volunteers 

The  head  of  the  tiny  missionary  band  was  Father  Edward  Barron,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
had  become  a  parish  priest  in  Philadelphia.  His  assistant  was  Father  John  Kelly  of  New 
York.  The  third  member  of  the  group  was  a  young  layman,  Dennis  Pindar.  Although  only 
nineteen  years  old,  Dennis  was  eager  to  go  as  a  catechist  among  the  Liberians.  Father 
Kelly  and  Dennis  Pindar  had  both  been  born  in  Ireland  and,  like  Father  Barron,  they  had 
become  loyal  Americans. 

Their  Departure 

In  December,  1841  these  first  American  missioners  set  sail  from  Baltimore.  After  a  hard 
trip,  they  landed  in  Cape  Palmas,  a  seaport  in  eastern  Liberia.  Mass  was  said  here  for 
the  first  time  on  February  6,  1842. 

Father  Barron  soon  saw  that  other  priests  would  be  needed  in  this  big  mission  territory. 
So  he  left  Father  Kelly  and  Dennis  Pindar  at  Cape  Palmas  and  went  to  Rome.  There  he 
asked  the  Holy  Father  for  more  missioners.  The  Pope  consecrated  him  a  bishop,  but  had 
no  missioners  on  hand  for  Liberia.  Afterward,  Bishop  Barron  went  about  Europe,  looking 
for  priests  who  would  be  willing  to  share  the  dangers  of  life  in  Africa. 

The  Meeting  with  Father  Libermann 

At  Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  Bishop  Barron  came  in  contact  with  an  extraordinary  man. 
Father  Francis  Mary  Libermann.  Father  Libermann  (who  is  now  under  consideration  for 
sainthood)  was  a  convert  from  the  Jewish  faith.  He  had  recently  founded  a  missionary 
society,  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary.  (Its  members  are  now  usually  known  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  Fathers;  they  are  active  in  many  parts  of  Africa.)  Father  Libermann  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  mission  territory  in  which  to  begin  conversion  work.  He  was  so  impressed  by 
Bishop  Barron’ s  need  for  help  that  he  sent  seven  priests  back  with  the  bishop  to  West 
Africa. 

End  of  the  Mission 

In  September,  1843  Bishop  Barron  and  his  helpers  arrived  in  Liberia.  Despite  high  hopes 
for  success,  they  soon  ran  into  great  difficulties.  Within  a  year,  tropical  fever  took  the 
lives  of  Dennis  Pindar  and  five  of  the  French  missioners.  Father  Kelly,  who  had  helped  to 
nurse  all  the  sick  members  of  the  mission,  went  back  to  New  York.  One  of  the  surviving 
French  priests  returned  to  France.  All  these  setbacks  almost  broke  Bishop  Barron’s  heart. 
He  asked  the  permission  of  the  Holy  See  to  close  down  the  Liberian  mission  and  go  back 
to  the  United  States.  A  few  years  later,  he  was  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  during  an  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever.  While  looking  after  the  sick,  he  himself  contracted  the  disease  and  died. 

Bishop  Barron’s  mission  to  Liberia  was,  in  a  sense,  a  failure.  Yet  his  noble  example  re¬ 
mains  to  inspire  us.  Long  ago,  while  America  still  needed  missioners  from  Europe,  this 
brave  priest  showed  the  true  missionary  spirit.  He  proved  that  America,  too,  was  willing  to 
offer  its  own  sons  as  missioners  in  other  lands. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Religious  Life 


Uganda  -  Land  of  Martyrs 

Uganda  is  a  prosperous,  inland  country  of  East  Africa.  Although  it  lies  on  the  equator,  the 
climate  here  is  not  unpleasantly  hot.  For  it’s  a  high  place  with  many  streams  and  rivers, 
and  part  of  the  country  overlooks  the  sparkling  waters  of  Lake  Victoria. 

Most  of  the  5  million  Ugandans  are  farmers.  Each  year  they  produce  on  their  fertile  soil 
bumper  crops  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar  ajid  bananas.  Although  Uganda  has  long  been  under 
British  protection,  there  are  few  British  officials  in  the  country.  In  most  matters  the  Ugan¬ 
dans  are  governed  by  their  own  kings.  The  country  is  split  into  four  African  kingdoms,  of 
which  the  largest  is  Buganda.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  Ugandans  are  also  divided  up 
four  ways  as  far  as  religion  goes.  Over  a  million  and  a  half  of  them  are  Catholics;  next 
come  the  Moslems  with  a  million  followers;  Protestants  number  about  a  half-million;  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  still  believe  in  the  old  tribal  gods  of  Africa. 

Uganda’s  Catholics  are  justly  proud  of  their  lovely  churches,  sturdy  schools  and  modem 
hospitals.  Many  of  the  priests.  Brothers  and  Sisters  that  serve  them  are  local  sons  and 
daughters.  And  since  1939  a  local  prelate  —  kindly  Bishop  Joseph  Kiwanuka,  a  member  of 
the  White  Fathers  —  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Diocese  of  Masaka.  It’s  hard  to  believe 
that  this  was  a  pagan  land  only  eighty  years  ago.  If  you  ask  a  Catholic  of  Uganda  why  the 
Church  has  had  such  a  rapid  growth  here,  he  will  probably  look  you  in  the  eye  and  say, 
“Haven’t  you  heard  of  our  martyrs?’’  In  fact,  Uganda’s  martyrs  are  worth  hearing  about. 
Here  is  their  story,  briefly  told. 

Explorers  and  Missionaries 

John  N.  Speke,  a  British  explorer  in  search  of  the  Nile  River’s  source,  was 
the  first  white  man  to  reach  Uganda.  He  arrived  in  1862,  two  years  after 
leaving  London.  (You  can  cover  the  same  distance  today  in  twenty-four 
hours,  by  airplane!)  The  hardest  part  of  his  trip  was  the  last  lap  overland 
between  the  east  coast  and  Lake  Victoria.  Moving  in  slow  safari  across 
rough  terrain,  the  Englishman  was  accompanied  by  many  African  porters  who 
carried  his  supplies  on  their  backs. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1872,  the  American  explorer  Henry  M.  Stanley  appeared. 

He  was  surprised  to  behold  Uganda’s  rich  farms.  In  the  kingdom  of  Buganda 
members  of  the  upper  classes  met  him  with  great  dignity,  wearing  clothes  of 
woven  bark  cloth.  Their  ruler  or  Kabaka  was  King  Mutesa,  who  had  at  his 
command  a  powerful  army,  and  a  fleet  of  war  canoes  to  enforce  law  and  order 
on  Lake  Victoria.  Mutesa  lived  in  an  elaborate  building  of  many  rooms,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  royal  guards,  sorcerers  and  page  boys.  The  pages  were  sons 
of  local  chiefs  who  spent  a  few  years  at  court  waiting  on  the  king. 
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Stanley  got  the  mistaken  impression  that  King  Mutesa  wanted  to  learn  about  the  Christian 
faith.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  urged  that  missionaries  be  sent  to  Uganda  as  soon 
as  possible.  Protestant  missionaries  from  England  made  the  long,  overland  trip  to  Uganda 
in  1877.  A  year  later  they  were  followed  by  French  White  Fathers  sent  by  Cardinal  Lavi- 
gerie  of  Algiers.  Although  King  Mutesa  allowed  both  Christian  groups  to  open  missions, 
he  was  not  friendly.  Arab  traders  from  Zanzibar  had  already  poisoned  his  mind  against  the 
white  men.  At  first,  few  people  were  interested  in  the  gospel.  But  in  1880,  the  White 
Fathers  made  their  first  converts  —  four  of  the  royal  page  boys. 

Death  at  Namugongo 

Mutesa  died  in  1884  and  was  succeeded  as  Kabaka  by  a  weak,  young  man,  Mwanga,  who 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Arab  traders.  From  them  the  new  Kabaka  had  adopted  evil 
practices  as  well  as  a  deep  suspicion  of  the  Christian  missionaries.  In  October  of  the 
following  year.  King  Mwanga  had  put  to  death  an  Anglican  bishop  who  tried  to  enter  Uganda 
from  the  north.  When  Joseph  Mukasa,  a  Catholic  official  of  the  court,  spoke  out  against 
this  bloody  deed,  Mwanga  had  him  murdered,  too. 

Over  the  next  months,  the  Kabaka  grew  more  and  more  angry  with  the  Christian  pages  be¬ 
cause  they  refused  to  commit  sins  at  his  order.  One  day  the  king  flew  into  a  rage  at  Denis 
Sebuggwawo,  leader  of  the  Catholic  pages,  who  was  instructing  them  in  their  faith.  He 
thrust  a  spear  into  Sebuggwawo’s  throat  and  then  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the  Christian 
pages.  On  the  next  day,  they  were  brought  before  him  and  ordered  to  give  up  Christianity 
or  suffer  death.  But  a  resolute  group  of  thirty  pages  and  young  soldiers  replied  that  they 
would  never  betray  Christ.  "Then  put  them  to  death!”  was  the  king’s  command. 

Under  heavy  guard  the  brave  band  of  Christians  was  brought  to  Namugongo,  a  place  of 
execution.  Each  of  the  pages  and  soldiers  was  wrapped  in  a  reed  mat  and  placed  on  a 
huge  pile  of  dry  branches.  Then  a  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  whole  group  went  up  in  flames. 
A  cross  and  chapel  today  mark  the  spot  of  their  heroic  sufferings. 


Beatification  at  Rome 

King  Mwanga’s  dark  deed  failed  to  uproot  the  faith  in  Uganda.  Just  as  during  the  early 
persecutions  at  Rome,  the  blood  of  martyrs  became  the  seed  of  the  Church.  More  and  more 
of  the  people  of  Uganda  requested  Baptism.  In  1920,  twenty-two  of  the  Catholic  page  boys 
were  beatified  by  Pope  Benedict  XV  in  Rome.  Present  on  this  great  occasion  was  Denis 
Kamyuka,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  along  with  the  other  martyrs  but  whose  life 
had  been  spared  at  the  last  minute  because  of  his  extreme  youth.  In  the  span  of  a  lifetime 
Uganda’s  Church  had  come  of  age. 
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Area  Study 


The  People  of  North  and  Northeast  Africa 


NORTH  AND  NORTHEAST  AFRICA 


About  70  million  people  live  in  North  and  Northeast 
Africa.  Much  of  the  region  is  uninhabited  wasteland, 
the  Great  Sahara  Desert.  But  the  Nile  Valley  and 
Mediterranean  coastline  are  densely  populated.  On 
the  map  and  for  study  purposes,  the  region  is  broken 
down  into  three  big  sections:  I.  Egypt,  the  Sudan 
and  Libya;  II.  Ethiopia  and  the  three  Somalilands; 
and  III.  The  Western  Isle,  which  includes  Tunisia, 
Algeria,  Morocco  and  Spanish  Sahara. 


ISCIO 


The  Early  Nomads 

North  and  Northeast  Africa  is  one  of  man’s  oldest  homes.  Long  ago,  when  the  earth  was 
young,  nomads  from  western  Asia  settled  here  first.  Crossing  with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  over  the  land  bridge  at  Suez,  they  claimed  the  empty  grazing  lands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  River.  Some  of  them  became  farmers  in  the  Nile  Valley,  and  later  their  descendants 
built  the  dams  and  irrigation  ditches  of  ancient  Egypt.  Others  pushed  farther  to  the  west 
and  south,  gradually  occupying  all  of  northern  Africa.  But  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  and  the 
marshes  of  the  upper  Nile  Valley  kept  them  from  mingling  with  the  Negro  tribesmen  of  Central 
Africa’s  tropical  forests  and  grasslands. 

Hamites,  Semites  and  Others 

The  first  settlers  of  northern  Africa  were  called  Hamites.  Their  descendants  are  found  all 
over  the  area  today.  Even  though  the  Hamites  are  members  of  the  Caucasian  or  white  race, 
the  color  of  their  skin  may  vary  from  very  light  to  almost  black.  They  usually  have  brown, 
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mediterranean  sea 


iiiM  WHERE  EGYPT’S  PEOPLE  LIVE 

Most  Egyptians  make  their  homes  close  to  the 
Nile  River.  This  is  because  96.5  per  cent  of 
the  country  is  desert  land,  where  no  crops  grow. 
Yet  the  Nile  Valley  and  Nile  Delta  are  among  the 
most  fertile  farm  areas  in  the  world. 


wavy  hair,  thin  lips  and  straight  noses.  And  they  follow  many  different  ways  of  life. 
Present-day  Hamites  include  the  Berbers  of  Morocco;  Algeria’s  Kabyle  tribesmen;  Tuareg 
nomads  of  the  desert;  the  Christian  Copts  of  Egypt;  many  Ethiopians;  and  the  Somalis,  who 
live  on  the  eastern  Horn  of  Africa. 

The  next  oldest  group  in  northern  Africa  are  the  Semites,  a  light-skinned  people  who  came 
originally  from  nearby  Asia.  They  include  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  Hundreds  of  years  ago, 
there  were  Jewish  communities  in  Egypt,  Libya,  Algeria  and  Morocco.  Although  few  in 
number,  the  Jews  still  play  an  important  role  as  traders  and  bankers  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  The  Arabs  first  entered  northern  Africa  during  the  seventh  century  as  Moslem 
conquerors.  They  intermarried  with  the  Hamites  and  planted  their  language  and  faith  here 
so  firmly  that  Arabic  is  today  the  chief  speech  of  the  whole  area,  while  three  quarters  of 
its  people  are  Moslems. 

Two  million  Europeans  also  make  their  homes  in  northern  Africa,  mainly  in  Algeria,  Tunisia 
and  Morocco.  They  are  descended  from  Frenchmen,  Italians  and  Spaniards  who  settled  here 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  By  introducing  modern  medicine  and  new  ways  of 
farming  and  by  building  railroads,  dams  and  other  big  engineering  projects,  the  Europeans 
have  made  far-reaching  changes  in  the  Africans’  way  of  life.  Until  recently,  it  was  the 
Europeans  who  held  political  power  over  most  of  the  area.  But  almost  everywhere  the 
Africans  are  now  running  their  own  affairs  again.  So  let’s  take  a  look  at  how  people  live 
in  the  various  countries. 


I.  EGYPT,  THE  SUDAN  AND  LIBYA 
Egypt  (Population:  23  million.  Area:  386,198  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Cairo) 

The  Egyptians  have  one  of  the  strangest  lands  on  earth.  Although  one  and  a  half  times  the 
size  of  Texas,  Egypt  is  mostly  a  desert.  But  in  it  are  two  fertile  areas:  the  Nile  River, 
which  flows  northward  across  the  country  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  through  a  long,  narrow 
valley;  and  the  Nile  Delta,  a  triangle  extending  from  Cairo  to  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
Almost  all  of  the  Egyptians  are  squeezed  into  these  small,  green  sections,  which  are 
watered  by  the  Nile. 

Each  year  the  great  river  sweeps  down  tons  of  rich  soil  from  Central  Africa,  and  this  is 
what  makes  life  possible  for  the  Egyptians.  In  flooded  fields  alongside  the  Nile, 
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hard-working  farmers  raise  millet,  rice,  wheat  and  other  crops  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  also  grow  a  wonderful  kind  of  long-staple  cotton,  which  is  used  in  making 
shirts  and  other  textiles.  But  the  Egyptians  do  not  have  enough  farm  land  to  feed  their 
fast-growing  population  and  have  to  import  lots  of  rice  each  year.  Since  rice  from  other 
lands  costs  a  good  deal  of  money,  many  people  in  Egypt  do  not  get  enough  to  eat. 

Land  of  the  Pharaohs 

Poverty  and  trouble  are  not  new  to  the  Egyptians,  however.  Long  ago,  in  the  days  of  their 
ancient  kings  —  the  Pharaohs  —  thousands  of  workers  toiled  for  years,  putting  up  the  great 
stone  pyramids,  which  still  stand  along  the  Nile,  not  far  from  the  modern  city  of  Cairo. 
These  huge  monuments  were  tombs  for  the  Pharaohs.  At  that  time  the  Egyptians  were 
the  strongest  nation  in  the  Mediterranean  world.  But  five  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
Persian  invaders  from  Asia  marched  into  the  Nile  Valley  and  put  an  end  to  Egypt’s  free¬ 
dom.  After  the  Persians  came  many  other  foreign  conquerors:  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs, 
Frenchmen,  Turks  and  finally  the  British. 


The  Suez  Canal 

Egypt  became  again  a  center  of  world  trade  after  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  in  1869.  The 
canal  —  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  —  was  built  by  a  French  engineer,  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps.  Over  a  hundred  miles  long,  it  joins  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  Seas  and  greatly 
shortens  the  sea  route  between  the  Far  East  and  Europe.  From  1882  until  1954  British 
troops  held  the  Suez  Canal,  and  during  this  time  the  Egyptians  came  under  British  in¬ 
fluence. 


After  World  War  11,  all  Egyptians  resented  the  presence  of  foreign  soldiers  on  their  soil. 
More  than  anything  else  they  wanted  to  be  masters  in  their  own  house.  In  1952,  they  over¬ 
threw  their  corrupt  ruler.  King  Farouk,  and  set  up  a  republic  under  a  young  Army  officer, 
Abdel  Gamal  Nasser.  After  persuading  the  British  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Suez, 
Nasser  suddenly  put  an  end  of  all  outside  control  over  the  canal.  He  united  Egypt  with  two 
nearby  Arab  states  in  Asia  —  Syria  and  Yemen  —  to  form  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Thus 
Nasser  has  made  Egypt  a  power  again  in  world  affairs.  He  has  promised  to  help  his  people 
by  building  new  dams  along  the  Nile  and  cutting  up  the  big  estates  or  land  holdings  of  rich 
landowners.  This  means  more  farm  land  for  Egypt’s  millions  of  fellahin  or  poor  farmers. 
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HOW  EGYPT’S  POPULATION  HAS  GHOWH 

In  1800  there  were  only  2,500,000  Egyptians.  To¬ 
day  the  population  is  23  million  and  increasing 
rapidly.  Ikodern  health  methods  have  cut  down  the 
death  rate,  adding  years  to  the  average  Egyptian’ s 
life.  But  Egypt  has  so  little  farmland  that  there 
is  not  enough  food  for  everyone.  As  a  result, 
there  are  many  hungry  mouths  in  Egypt. 
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Faith  of  the  Egyptians 


Nine  out  of  ten  Egyptians  today  are  Moslems, 
and  Moslemism  is  a  powerful  spiritual  force 
among  them.  Only  3  million  Egyptians  are  Chris¬ 
tians.  Most  of  these  are  members  of  the  Coptic 
Church,  which  is  separated  from  the  Holy  See  at 
Rome.  Egypt’s  Catholics  are  few  in  number  and 
divided  into  many  rites.  In  fact  you  can  hear 
Mass  here  in  six  different  languages!  The  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  plays  an  important  role  in  Egypt 
through  its  fine  schools,  hospitals  and  orphan¬ 
ages,  which  are  open  to  Egyptians  of  every  faith. 

The  Sudan  (Population;  10  million.  Area;  967,500 
sq.  mi.  Capital;  Khartoum) 

The  Sudanese  are  southern  neighbors  to  the 
Egyptians.  Thinly  scattered  over  a  country  one 
third  as  big  as  the  United  States,  they  depend 
on  the  Nile’s  waters  for  their  way  of  life.  The 
great  river  flows  across  marshes,  cultivated 
fields  and  desert  on  its  way  northward  through  the  Sudan. And  the  Sudanese  capital,  Khar¬ 
toum,  marks  the  meeting  place  of  the  Nile’s  two  main  branches  —  the  White  and  Blue  Nile. 

Two  thirds  of  the  Sudanese  make  their  homes  in  the  north.  They  are  a  mixed  people;  in 
their  veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Arabs  and  desert  nomads.  Solidly 
Moslem  in  religion  today,  they  raise  dates  and  cattle  and  also  grow  cotton  in  the  Geriza, 
an  irrigated  area  along  the  Nile. 

Three  million  Negro  tribesmen  live  in  the  southern  Sudan.  The  Dinkas,  Nuers  and  Shilluks 
—  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  many  tribes  among  them  —  are  simple  people  who  hunt  or 
fish  for  a  living.  Like  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  they  wear  few  clothes  or  none  at  all.  Most  of 
them  still  worship  tribal,  gods,  but  some  have  become  Christians. 

Northerners  versus  Southerners 

The  history  of  the  Sudan  is  a  stormy  one.  Long  ago,  Arabs  from  Egypt  invaded  the  land  and 
forced  the  Northerners  to  give  up  Christianity  and  become  Moslems.  Afterward,  Moslem 
traders  went  up  the  Nile  to  capture  Negro  tribesmen  and  carry  them  off  into  slavery.  As  a 
result,  the  tribesmen  feel  little  love  for  the  Moslem  Northerners. 

British  troops  entered  the  Sudan  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  to  put  down  the  fanatical 
army  of  a  Moslem  prophet,  the  Mhadi.  They  gave  peace  to  the  Sudanese  —  both  Moslems 
and  Negroes  —  by  defeating  the  Mhadi,  and  from  1898  to  1955  the  Sudanese  were  under 
British  rule.  During  this  period,  Protestant  and  Catholic  missionaries  opened  missions 
among  the  tribesmen  of  the  south.  In  mission  schools  the  Negroes  were  educated  in  their 
own  languages.  Many  of  them  were  trained  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  members  of 
other  useful  trades. 

On  January  1,  1956,  the  Sudan  became  an  independent  republic.  This  change  in  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  liked  by  many  Southerners,  who  were  afraid  of  northern  rule.  As  a  result. 
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some  southern  troops  rebelled  against  their  officers.  The  mutiny  was  quickly  put  down 
and  its  ringleaders  —  including  a  number  of  Catholics  —  were  executed.  It  was  a  sad 
beginning  for  the  new  republic,  however.  Soon  northern  officials  wrongly  accused  the 
Catholic  missions  of  opposing  the  government.  They  have  begun  to  take  over  the  mission 
schools  and  make  Arabic  the  language  of  instruction.  At  present,  the  future  of  Christianity 
in  the  Sudan  looks  bleak. 

Libya  (Population:  1  million.  Area:  673,358  sq.  mi.  Capitals:  Tripoli  and  Bengazi) 

Ninety  per  cent  of  Libya’s  people  are  Arab  nomads.  Their  big,  backward  country,  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  consists  of  two  fertile  strips  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  and 
a  few  inland  oases.  All  the  rest  is  desert  —  an  empty  land  of  sand,  wind  and  heat.  Its 
tribesmen  are  very  poor,  with  an  average  income  of  about  thirty-five  dollars  a  year.  In  the 
past  fifty  years  they  have  been  ruled  in  turn  by  Turkey,  Italy  and  the  United  Nations. 
During  World  War  II,  Allied  and  Axis  Armies  advanced  and  retreated  across  Libya’s  open 
deserts.  Finally,  in  1952,  Libya  became  an  Arab  kingdom,  though  its  tribesmen  have  almost 
no  feeling  of  national  unity.  The  United  States  has  a  large  strategic  air  base,  Wheelus 
Field,  outside  Tripoli. 

Most  Libyans  are  fanatical  Moslems.  The  only  non-Moslems  here  are  45,000  Catholics 
from  Italy  —  all  of  them  Italian  farmers  and  their  families  —  who  were  allowed  to  stay  on 
after  Italy’ s  defeat  in  the  last  war. 


II.  ETHIOPIA  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORS 


Ethiopia  (Population:  19  million.  Area:  350,000  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Addis  Ababa) 

Between  Sudan  and  the  Red  Sea  lies  Africa’s  only  Christian  empire,  Ethiopia  or  Abys¬ 
sinia.  This  ancient  land  (about  the  size  of  Oregon)  is  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  by 
wild  mountains  that  rise  up  abruptly  in  steep  cliffs  from  flat,  hot  deserts  bordering  the 
Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden.  Its  people  are  proud 
of  their  royal  family,  which  goes  back  three 
thousand  years  to  Menelik,  son  of  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  Ethiopia  has  been  a  Christian 
country.  And  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
the  warriors  of  Ethiopia  waged  a  desperate 
fight  to  save  their  faith  and  freedom  from  Moslem 
invaders. 

As  a  people,  the  Ethiopians  are  an  interesting 
mixture.  The  main  tribes  of  the  central 
plateaus  —  the  Amharas  and  Tigreans  —  are 
dark-skinned  Hamites,  deeply  conscious  of  their 
white  blood  and  great  Christian  past.  Half  of 
Ethiopia’s  population  are  members  of  the  state 
religion,  the  Coptic  or  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
of  Ethiopia.  This  church  has  close  ties  to  the 
Copts  of  Egypt  and  has  been  separate  from  Rome 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Every  visitor  to  Ethiopia 
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Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 


is  impressed  by  the  sincere  religious  faith  of  the  people  here,  their  love  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  respect  they  show  their  many  priests  and  monks. 

But  Ethiopia  has  other  traditions  within  its  borders,  too.  Especially  in  the  south  and  west 
are  found  the  Gallas  and  other  Negro  tribes.  There  are  in  the  whole  country  4  million 
pagans,  3  million  Moslems,  60,000  Catholics,  50,000  Jews  and  45,000  Protestants.  Despite 
these  differences,  the  Ethiopians  have  a  real  feeling  of  belonging  together  as  members  of 
the  same  nation. 

Haile  Selassie  I  -  A  Great  Man 

For  many  years  Ethiopia’s  emperor  has  been  Haile  Selassie  I,  who  is  known  as  King  of 
Kings,  Elect  of  God,  Conquering  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Juda.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
keener,  more  up-and-coming  ruler  of  his  people.  During  his  reign,  Ethiopia  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat  —  the  first  in  its  long  history  —  and  from  1936  to  1941  Italian  soldiers 
occupied  the  whole  country.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  World  War  II,  Haile  Selassie  was  restored 
to  his  throne.  Since  his  return  he  has  given  Ethiopia  a  new  constitution,  encouraged  educa¬ 
tion  and  brought  in  many  foreign  experts  to  help  modernize  his  backward  subjects.  The 
Emperor  showed  his  friendliness  to  the  West  by  sending  Ethiopian  soldiers  to  fight  along¬ 
side  American  and  other  United  Nations  troops  in  the  Korean  War. 

The  Somalilands  (French  Somaliland  —  Population:  65,000.  Area:  9,071  sq.  mi.  Capital: 
Jibuti.  British  Somaliland  —  Population:  640,000.  Area:  68,000  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Berbera. 
Somalia  —  Population:  1,255,000.  Area:  194,000  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Mogadiscio) 

The  three  Somalilands  cover  an  area  smaller  than  Texas  along  Africa’s  eastern  Horn,  be¬ 
tween  the  Red  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Juba  River.  They  are  low  countries,  handicapped 
by  an  enervating  climate.  The  people  here  are  dark-skinned  Moslems  of  Hamitic  origin. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  the  Somali  or  Danikil  tribes,  which  are  backward  beyond  belief. 
Some  of  them  live  by  cattle  raising;  others  by  gathering  aromatic  gums,  resin  and  incense 
—  all  of  which  grow  naturally  in  the  scrub  forests  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Bible,  much  of  the  world’s  incense  has  come  from  this  part  of  Africa. 

Jibuti,  capital  of  French  Somaliland,  is  a  strategic  port  controlling  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 

Mandeb  and  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  also  the  end  station  of  the  Ethiopian 
railroad.  Somalia  (former  Italian  Somaliland)  is  a  United  Nations  trust  territory  administered 
by  Italy.  It  will  become  independent  in  I960. 

III.  THE  WESTERN  ISLE 

Long  ago  Arab  conquerors  pushing  west  of  Libya  came  to  what  seemed  to  them  the  end  of 
the  world.  They  called  this  area  Djezira  el  Maghreb  —  the  "Western  Isle’’  —  because  it 
was  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  on  the  south  by  a  sea  of  sand,  the  Sahara  Desert.  Today  the  Western  Isle  is  a  bustling, 
prosperous  part  of  northern  Africa.  One  of  its  countries  -  Algeria  —  is  a  battleground  be¬ 
tween  two  opposing  forces:  Arabs  and  Berbers  of  Moslem  faith,  and  European  colonists, 
most  of  whom  are  Catholics. 

Algeria  (Population:  9,500,000,  including  1,250,000  Europeans.  Area:  852,600  sq.  mi. 
Capital:  Algiers) 

Algeria  is  four  times  as  big  as  France.  And  it  can  be  divided  into  three  separate  zones. 
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I  The  northern  zone  takes  in  the  fertile  Mediterranean  seacoast.  Here  most  of  the  people  of 
j  Algeria  live,  some  in  big,  European-style  cities,  such  as  Algiers,  Constantine  or  Oran. 
Others  have  their  homes  in  tiny  villages  that  nestle  gently  among  the  wheat  fields  and 
vineyards. 

The  second  zone  is  a  mountainous  strip  that  runs  roughly  parallel  to  the  coastline.  Two 
chains  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  pop  up  in  Algeria:  the  mountains  of  Kabylia  and  the  Aures 
range.  Here,  in  farm  villages,  live  the  Kabyles,  a  Berber  people.  Most  of  them  are  Mos¬ 
lems,  but  a  few  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 

The  third  zone  is  the  Southern  Territories.  This  is  a  vast  desert,  the  very  heart  of  the 
Sahara.  For  hundreds  of  miles  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  see  here  but  sand  and  rock. 
It  is  wrong,  however,  to  think  of  the  Sahara  as  all  flat;  there  are  weirdly  shaped  mountains 
here,  particularly  in  the  Hoggar  district  near  Tamanrasset.  Although  the  Southern  Ter¬ 
ritories  make  up  nine  tenths  of  Algeria’s  area,  they  have  less  than  a  tenth  of  its  popula¬ 
tion.  Apart  from  the  Tuaregs  and  other  nomads,  most  people  here  live  on  the  rare  oases  of 
the  Sahara.  Some  of  these  oases,  like  El  Golea,  are  very  beautiful,  with  thousands  of 
palms  and  date  trees. 

French  Rule  and  the  Algerian  Revolt 

In  1830,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  governed  the  city  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  got  into  an 
argument  with  the  French  con'sul  and  slapped  his  face  with  a  fly-swatter.  To  avenge  this 
insult,  French  troops  landed  at  Algiers  and  took  over  the  surrounding  countryside.  Over  the 
past  130  years  many  Europeans  have  crossed  the  Mediterranean  to  live  in  Algeria.  They 
have  built  highways  and  railroads,  exploited  Algeria’s  deposits  of  iron,  zinc  and  phos¬ 
phates,  and  begun  to  dig  for  oil  in  the  Sahara.  Most  of  the  good  land  along  the  coast  is 
owned  by  the  Europeans,  who  export  each  year  to  France  large  harvests  of  wine  and 
cereals.  They  provide  many  jobs  for  Algeria’s  Moslems,  too.  And  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  Moslems  are  counted  as  French  citizens.  Why,  then,  has  Algeria  become  one 
of  Africa’s  main  trouble  spots? 

The  answer  is  simple:  Arab  nationalism  has  turned  a  great  many  of  Algeria’s  Moslems 
against  the  French.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  people  here  are  Moslems  of  Arab  or  Berber 
origin.  As  a  rule,  the  Moslems  have  lower  living  standards  than  their  European  neighbors. 


A  Modern  Truck  Passes  an  Arab  with  Camel  Near  the  Oasis  of  El  Golea 
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and  they  resent  being  treated  as  an  inferior  people.  Thus,  since  1954,  Algeria  has  been 
engaged  in  a  savage  civil  war.  Thousands  of  Moslems  and  Europeans  have  lost  their 
lives;  there  has  been  great  damage  to  property;  and  the  French  have  had  to  move  over  half 
their  army  from  Europe  to  fight  against  the  rebels,  who  receive  arms  and  money  from 
Egypt  and  other  Arab  countries.  At  present,  France’s  new  President,  General  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  is  trying  to  persuade  Algerian  nationalist  leaders  to  agree  to  peace  talks.  All  the 
people  of  Algeria  —  Christians  and  Moslems  alike  —  pray  that  both  sides  will  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  bloodshed. 

Tunisia  (Population:  3,800,000.  Area:  48,313  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Tunis) 

Algeria’s  neighbor  on  the  east  is  Tunisia,  a  free  republic.  It  is  partly  a  land  of  olive 
groves  and  vineyards,  partly  a  desert.  Most  of  the  people  here  are  Arabs  and  Berbers  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  But  there  are  also  80,000  Jews  in  Tunisia  and  250,000  Europeans  of 
French  or  Italian  origin. 

Tunisia,  during  its  long  history,  has  been  ruled  at  various  times  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans  and  Turks.  From  1881  until  1955  its  people  were  under  French  protection.  But 
after  World  War  II,  Arab  nationalist  leaders  led  the  fight  for  freedom  from  France.  Finally, 
in  1955,  the  Tunisians  won  out,  although  French  troops  still  control  Tunisia’s  big  naval 
base  at  Bizerte.  Most  reasonable  people  in  Tunisia  would  like  to  cooperate  with  the  French 
in  developing  their  country.  But  the  Algerian  war,  raging  next  door,  is  an  obstacle  to  good 
relations  between  Frenchmen  and  Tunisians. 

Morocco  (Population:  10  million.  Area:  172,104  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Rabat) 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Morocco  straddles  Africa’s  northwest  corner.  With  a  coastline 
along  both  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  a  land  of  spectacular  beauty.  The 
Atlantic  shore  is  blessed  with  a  mild  climate  and  fertile  soil;  inland  the  Atlas  Mountains 
rise  up  to  form  three  magnificent  ranges;  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country  is  part 
of  the  vast  Sahara  Desert. 

The  first  people  to  settle  in  Morocco  were  Berbers,  and  even  today  most  Moroccans  are  of 
Berber  blood.  The  Berbers  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  mountains,  where  they  live  in 
farm  villages  and  look  after  their  herds  of  cattle.  Long  ago  Arabs  moved  into  Morocco’s 
coastal  plains  and  mingled  with  the  Berber  tribesmen  to  form  a  mixed  people,  the  Moors. 
At  one  time  the  Moorish  emperors  of  Morocco  ruled  over  a  large  part  of  northern  Africa  and 
most  of  Spain. 

Beside  the  Berbers  and  Arabs,  Morocco  also  counts  among  its  inhabitants  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Jews  and  a  half  million  European  settlers.  The  Europeans  came  as  conquerors 
from  France  and  Spain  early  in  the  twentieth  century.  From  1912  to  1956,  Morocco  was 
divided  into  three  separate  zones  —  a  French  zone,  a  Spanish  zone  and  the  international 
zone  of  Tangier.  But  in  1956  the  French  and  Spaniards  had  to  give  the  Moroccans  back 
their  freedom.  Today  Morocco  is  ruled  by  a  king,  Mohammed  V,  who  is  trying  hard  to  give 
peace  and  order  to  his  restless,  backward  tribesmen.  He  has  promised  fair  treatment  of  all 
non-Moslems  in  his  kingdom. 

Spanish  Sahara  (Population:  100,000.  Area:  73,362  sq.  mi.) 

South  of  Morocco,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Sahara,  lies  the  poor,  remote  colony 
of  Spanish  Sahara.  Its  people  are  mostly  simple  Moslem  farmers  and  fishermen. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Area  Study 


The  People  of  West  Africa 


Land  of  Forests,  Savannahs  and  Deserts 

West  Africa,  the  first  section  of  Black  or  Negro  Africa  to  which  we  come  in  our  tour  of  the 
continent,  has  a  long,  regular  seacoast  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Guinea.  There 
are  only  two  good  natural  harbors  here:  Dakar  in  French  W'est  Africa,  and  Freetown  in  the 
British  crown  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  Guinea  Coast  is  a  hot  and  humid  place,  ringed  by 
Africa’s  great  tropical  forest.  The  forest  begins  in  British  Gambia,  close  to  the  western  tip 
of  the  continent,  and  links  up  on  the  east  with  the  thick  jungles  of  Central  Africa.  It’s  not 
surprising  that  so  much  vegetation  grows  here  if  you  consider  that  as  much  as  400  inches 
of  rainfall  in  some  places  each  year.  And  there  are  never  less  than  60  inches  of  rain  along 
the  whole  coast  in  a  year.  (By  way  of  contrast.  New  York  City’s  yearly  rainfall  is  only 
43.06  inches.) 

But  most  of  West  Africa’s  torrential  downpours  occur  close  to  the  seacoast.  Less  than  a 
hundred  miles  inland  the  sky  dries  up,  and  the  landscape  becomes  a  green  and  fertile  savan¬ 
nah  or  grassland.  And  farther  north  still,  in  the  upper  reaches  of  French  West  Africa  beyond 
the  Niger  River,  the  parched  earth  merges  with  the  Sahara  Desert. 
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The  African  Negroes 

The  African  or  Sudanese  Negroes  make  their  homes  in  West  Africa.  Very 
different  from  the  Hamites  and  Semites  of  North  and  Northeast  Africa,  they 
differ  also  from  the  Bantu  Negroes  of  Central,  East  and  Southern  Africa.  For 
the  Bantus  have  large  dashes  of  Hamitic  or  white  blood  in  their  veins,  while 
the  African  Negroes  —  particularly  those  who  live  along  the  Guinea  Coast  — 
are  of  pure  Negro  stock.  Most  of  them  are  of  medium  height.  They  have  dark- 
brown  skin,  broad  noses  and  rather  thick  lips.  A  handsome,  athletic  people, 
they  are  noted  for  their  exhuberant  joy  in  living,  their  love  of  music,  dancing 
and  speech-making. 

West  Africans  belong  to  countless  tribes  and  earn  their  living  in  many  ways: 
Some  are  fishermen  in  the  teeming  waters  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  or  in  the 
Niger  River;  others  are  farmers,  raising  food  crops  and  crops  for  export  in 
the  rich  forest  lands  or  cattle  raisers  on  the  inland  savannahs;  and  today 
many  West  Africans  are  businessmen,  teachers  or  doctors  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  Politically,  W'est  Africans  are  far  ahead  of  the  other  people  of  Negro 
Africa. 

Moslems  and  Europeans 

On  the  northern  fringe  of  West  Africa,  far  above  the  forests  of  the  Guinea 
Coast,  Arab  and  Berber  traders  from  North  Africa  long  ago  mixed  with  some 
of  the  Negro  tribesmen,  converting  them  from  tribal  religions  to  Moslemism. 
Best  known  among  these  mixed  people  today  are  the  Hausa  and  Fulani  tribes 
of  northern  Nigeria.  Most  of  them  are  nomads  and  cattle  raisers.  Unable  to 
read  or  write,  they  resist  changes  in  their  way  of  life  and  are  fiercely  loyal 
to  their  Moslem  rulers,  the  proud  Emirs  or  princes  of  such  states  as  Kano 
and  Sokoto. 

Europeans  have  been  in  West  Africa  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Negro 
Africa.  Beginning  with  the  Portuguese,  many  European  traders  staked  out 
claims  to  spots  along  the  Guinea  Coast.  Local  names  on  the  map  still  show 
what  the  Europeans  were  after:  Grain  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  Gold  and  Slave 
Coasts.  Yet  few  white  men  cared  to  settle  here  permanently.  Many  of  the 
traders  and  Christian  missionaries  from  Europe  died  of  West  Africa’s  swelter¬ 
ing  heat,  torrential  rains  and,  above  all,  of  its  tropical  fevers.  Today, 
modern  medicine  has  cut  down  the  death  rate  among  Europeans  and  Africans 
alike.  But  because  of  its  reputation  as  the  "White  Man’s  Grave,’’  West 
Africa  has  almost  no  settlers  from  Europe.  Unlike  other  parts  of  Africa,  W'est 
Africa  is  all-Negro.  Protestant  and  Catholic  missions  are  found  in  most  parts 
of  West  Africa,  and  many  of  the  tribesmen  are  fervent  Christians  today. 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

In  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  the  British  took  over  four 
widely  separated  territories  in  West  Africa:  the  colonies  of  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone;  Ghana,  now  an  independent  state  in  the  British  Commonwealth;  and 
Nigeria,  Britain’s  largest  colonial  possession  today.  W'ith  only  a  third  of 
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West  Africa’s  land  area,  these  countries  under  British  influence  have  two  thirds  of  its 
population  —  40  million  people. 

Gambia  (Population:  311,000.  Area:  4,005  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Bathurst) 

Smallest  and  most  westerly  of  Britain’s  African  possessions,  Gambia  is  a  narrow  tongue 
of  land  enclosing  both  banks  of  the  Gambia  River.  Most  of  its  people  raise  peanuts  for  a 
living.  Chiefly  Moslems  today,  they  are  remnants  of  the  proud  Mandingo  nation  that  once 
ruled  over  wide  stretches  of  West  Africa. 


Sierra  Leone  (Population:  2,500,000.  Area:  27,925  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Freetown) 

Between  the  republics  of  Liberia  and  Guinea  lies  Sierra  Leone,  whose  name  means  "Lion 
Mountain’’  in  Spanish.  Freetown,  the  colony’s  capital,  was  once  a  port  of  call  for  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  sailing  ships.  Its  magnificent  harbor  has  served  the  British  Navy  since 
1778.  Sierra  Leone’s  history  is  like  Liberia’s.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  group  of 
kindly  Englishmen  settled  here  some  Africans  freed  from  slavery  by  the  British  Navy.  In 
this  hot  and  rainy  land  the  ex-slaves  became  leaders  of  a  new  social  order.  Sierra  Leone’s 
main  export  today  is  diamonds. 


Ghana  (Population:  4,700,000.  Area:  91,843  sq.  mi.  Capital: Accra) 

Formerly  known  as  Gold  Coast,  Ghana  is  a  vital  land  with  a  stirring  past.  Hundreds  of 
years  ago  the  Akan  tribesmen,  who  lived  in  a  kingdom  called  Ghana  or  Guinea  far  to  the 
north  of  present-day  Ghana,  were  driven  by  enemies  south  of  the  Volta  River.  Their  descen¬ 
dants,  the  Ashanti,  are  one  of  Ghana’s  main  peoples.  The  Ashanti  are  still  ruled  by  a  king 
who  sits  on  the  Golden  Stool,  a  famous  symbol  of  royalty  in  West  Africa.  In  the  last  century 
the  Ashanti  kings  many  times  led  their  warriors  in  battle  against  the  British  invaders.  But 
today  all  is  peaceful  in  Ashantiland.  Among  Ghana’s  other  talented  people  are  the  Fanti, 
who  live  along  the  coast;  the  Twi,  a  people  of  the  great  forest;  and  the  Ewe  (pronounced 
Ev-vie)  who  spill  over  into  nearby  Togoland. 


Land  of  Cocoa  and  Freedom 

Ghana  is  blessed  with  wonderfully  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
diamonds,  manganese  and  aluminum  ore.  But  its  main 
wealth  is  in  millions  of  cocoa  trees  that  belong  to  count¬ 
less  small  farmers.  Each  year  the  far.mers  cut  down  the 
pods  containing  the  cocoa  beans,  dry  the  beans  and  ship 
them  off  to  market.  From  Ghana  comes  no  less  than  a 
third  of  the  world’s  supply  of  cocoa  —  the  source  of  our 
delicious  chocolate  candy! 

Everyone  in  Ghana  is  proud  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  (pro¬ 
nounced  En-Aroo-mah),  the  Prime  Minister.  For  he  was 
born  to  a  poor  Twi  family,  attended  Catholic  mission 
schools  here  and  later  went  to  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  After  World  War  II,  Dr.  Nkrumah  led 
the  political  fight  for  Ghana’s  freedom.  Yet  when  inde¬ 
pendence  came  in  1957,  he  wisely  decided  to  keep  Ghana 
within  the  British  Commonwealth. 


Kwame  Nkrumah, 
Prime  Nirtister  of  Ghana 
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Nigeria  (Population:  31,800,000.  Area:  373,250  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Lagos) 

Everything  about  Nigeria  is  big:  three  times  the  size  of  California,  it  is  Africa’s  most 
populous  country.  The  Niger  or  "Black”  River  forms  a  big  Y  on  the  map  of  Nigeria,  split¬ 
ting  it  into  three  sections:  the  southwest,  the  land  of  the  progressive  Yoruba  tribe;  the 
southeast,  which  is  held  by  the  energetic  Ibo;  and  the  backward  Moslem  north.  The  people 
of  Nigeria  were  brought  together  for  the  first  time  by  the  British  early  in  this  century.  But 
they  remain  divided  in  languages,  customs  and  religious  beliefs.  The  Yoruba  and  Ibo  are 
either  pagans  or  Christians  today.  Many  of  them  have  been  to  mission  or  government  schools 
and  look  down  on  the  unprogressive  Northerners.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  like  each  other 
very  well,  either.  Yet,  somehow  all  the  Nigerians  must  soon  learn  to  get  along  with  each 
other.  For  they  will  become  an  independent  state,  like  Ghana,  in  I960. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 

(Population:  16  million.  Area:  1,716,400  sq.  mi.) 

For  many  years  French  West  Africa  —  including  French  Togoland,  a  United  Nations  trust 
territory  administered  by  France  —  was  ruled  by  a  French  Governor-General  appointed  from 
Paris.  Dakar,  a  beautiful,  European  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  the  political  center 
of  the  whole  area.  But  the  people  here  voted,  late  in  1958,  to  split  up  the  colony  into 
seven  self-governing  republics  within  the  French  Community:  Mauretania;  Sudan;  Niger; 
Ivory  Coast;  Voltaic  Republic;  Dahomey  and  Senegal.  French  Togoland  will  become  in¬ 
dependent  in  i960.  Each  of  these  states  has  its  own  way  of  life.  Mauretania,  for  instance, 
is  a  desert  country,  with  a  population  of  widely  scattered  Moslem  tribesmen.  Ivory  Coast, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  thickly  settled.  Its  Christian  and  pagan  people  are  very  industrious, 
exporting  each  year  large  quantities  of  bananas,  cocoa  and  coffee.  All  the  lands  of  French 
West  Africa  are  undergoing  an  economic  boom  today. 

WEST-AFRICAN  ROUNDUP 

A  cluster  of  three  small  countries  completes  our  tour  of  West  Africa: 

Portuguese  Guinea  (Population:  544,000)  is  a  tiny  remnant  of  Portugal’s  one-time  power  on 
the  Guinea  Coast.  Its  people  are  under  strict  colonial  rule  and  have  few  contacts  with  the 
outside  world. 

Guinea  (Population:  2,500,000)  was  a  part  of  French  West  Africa  until  1958,  when  its 
people  voted  to  leave  the  French  Community  and  become  an  independent  republic.  They 
are  badly  in  need  of  outside  help  to  develop  their  country  and  plan  to  join  up  with  Dr. 
Nkrumah’s  Ghana. 

Liberia  (Population:  2,750,000)  is  a  free  republic  with  long,  close  ties  of  friendship  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  set  up  in  1822  by  a  private  group,  the  National  Colonization  Society, 
as  a  colony  for  freed  Negro  slaves  from  the  United  States.  At  first  the  colonists  had  a  hard 
time  in  this  land  of  heavy  rains,  dense  forests  and  hostile  tribes.  In  1847,  however,  the 
Liberians  declared  themselves  a  republic  and  patterned  their  government  after  that  of  the 
United  States.  Today  Liberia’s  3  million  people  are  divided  into  three  groups:  a  ruling 
class  of  about  30,000  descendants  of  the  freed  American  slaves,  all  of  whom  are  Chris¬ 
tians  and  English-speaking;  60,000  civilized  Negroes  along  the  coast,  most  of  whom  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity;  and  the  pagan  or  Moslem  tribes  of  the  interior. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Area  Study 


The  People  of  Central  Africa 


Land  of  the  Hot  Sun 

An  invisible  line  —  the  equator  —  cuts 
across  Central  Africa.  North  and  south 
of  this  line  the  blazing  sun  scatters 
its  great  heat  across  a  world  of  tropi¬ 
cal  splendor.  Where  heavy  rains  fall, 
a  vast  jungle  spreads  out,  covering  the 
dank  earth  for  hundreds  of  miles  with 
lush  undergrowth  and  tall  canopies  of 
trees.  Here  live  the  many  creatures  of 
the  rain  forest:  crocodiles  and  slither¬ 
ing  snakes;  giant  apes  and  chattering 
monkeys;  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
noisy,  colorful  birds.  Besides  the 
jungle.  Central  Africa  also  has  open 
grasslands,  dry  areas  that  are  almost 
deserts,  and  —  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent  —  the  mist-covered  Ruwenzori 
Highlands  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

The  Bantu  Negroes 

Apart  from  a  handful  of  Pygmy  tribes¬ 
men  and  a  few  thousand  settlers  from 


CENTRAL  AFRICA 

Central  Africa  is  rapidly  emerging 
from  colonialism  and  tribal  rule. 
French  Equatorial  Africa  is  now 
made  up  of  four  self-governing 
republics.  French  Cameroons 
becomes  free  in  1960.  And  people 
in  the  Congo  and  Central  African 
Federation  are  agitating  for  politi¬ 
cal  rights.  Only  Angola  continues 
its  sleepy  way  under  Portuguese 
rule. 


Europe,  Central  Africa’s  34  million  people  are  all  members  of  the  Bantu  Negro  family. 
They  vary  in  size  from  average  to  very  tall  (the  Watutsi  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  for  example, 
are  often  over  seven  feet  high).  Their  skin  coloring  ranges  from  coal  black  to  bronze.  Some 
of  them  are  primitive  children  of  the  jungle,  clothed  in  their  birthday  suits  or  a  few  feathers 
and  beads,  content  to  follow  blindly  their  tribal  chiefs  and  witch  doctors.  Others  have 
attended  mission  and  government  schools  in  Africa  and  universities  in  Europe  and  are  at 
home  among  educated  people  anywhere  in  the  world.  Yet  these  highly  civilized  Africans, 
many  of  whom  are  devout  Christians,  may  be  the  grandchildren  of  cannibals!  Eor  the  people 
of  Central  Africa  are  moving  very  fast  today,  out  of  the  Stone  Age  and  into  the  modern  world. 
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The  European  Explorers 

The  first  white  man  to  reach  Central  Africa  was  Diogo  Cao,  a  Portuguese  explorer.  In  1482 
he  sailed  up  the  Congo  River  as  far  as  he  could  go  —93  miles  from  the  coast  —  and  claimed 
the  whole  region  for  the  King  of  Portugal.  Swift  rapids  and  waterfalls  kept  him  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  farther  upstream,  and  for  the  next  four  hundred  years  the  Portuguese  and  other 
European  traders  stayed  along  the  coast. 

Finally,  in  the  1870’s,  Henry  Stanley,  an  American  explorer  employed  by  Leopold  II,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  crossed  Africa  from  east  to  west.  Tracing  the  2,900-mile  Congo 
River  to  the  ocean,  Stanley  handed  over  the  Congo  and  all  its  people  to  the  Belgian  King. 
Not  long  afterward  Salvador  de  Brazza,  another  bold  explorer,  got  possession  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Congo  River  for  France.  And  in  1890  British  settlers  pushed  the  famous  Pioneer 
Column  northward  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  what  is  now  Southern  Rhodesia.  Every¬ 
where  African  resistance  to  the  European  invaders  was  firmly  put  down.  And  under  the 
direction  of  European  settlers  the  African  tribesmen  began,  slowly  but  surely,  to  unlock 
the  natural  treasures  of  their  soil.  For  Central  Africa  contains  a  wealth  of  tropical  woods, 
gold,  ivory,  diamonds  and  uranium,  copper  and  manganese  ores. 


Problem  of  Transport 

Lack  of  transport  has  held  up  the  development  of  Central  Africa  —  and  of  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent,  too.  Railroads  and  modern  highways  are  hard  to  build  on  Africa’s  rough  terrain.  Yet 
distances  are  enormous  here.  French  Equatorial  Africa,  for  example,  stretches  almost  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River  past  Lake  Chad’s  sandy  wastelands  to 
the  deserts  of  Libya;  it  is  four  and  a  half  times  as  big  as  France.  And  the  Belgian  Congo 
is  the  same  size  as  western  Europe.  In  fact,  you  could  fit  tiny  Belgium  77  times  inside 
the  Congo. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  there  were  no  roads  through  Central  Africa’s  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  Africans  paddled  up  and  down  the  Congo  River  in  their  graceful  canoes.  Then 
as  now,  the  river  was  the  only  main  highway.  But  today  the  bulk  of  passengers  and  goods 
travels  across  the  wide  Congo  basin  on  a  complex  network  of  roads,  railroads  and  river 
steamers.  Since  World  War  II,  the  miracle  of  air  travel  has  come  into  fairly  common  use, 
too.  In  a  matter  of  hours  one  can  fly  over  a  thousand  miles  of  jungle,  plains  and  river 
rapids  that  separate  the  Congo’s  capital,  Leopoldville,  from  Elisabethville,  the  mining 
center  of  the  eastern  Congo.  Thus  Africa  is  stepping,  almost  overnight,  from  dugout  canoes 
into  the  jet  age! 


Afri can  Porter 


Congo  Canoe 


East  African  Dhow 


The  French  Territories 


France  controls  two  big  chunks  of  Central  Africa:  (1)  French  Cameroons,  a  United  Nations 
trust  territory,  whose  3  million  people  will  become  citizens  of  an  independent  republic  in 
I960;  and  (2)  French  Equatorial  Africa,  a  backward  country  four  and  a  half  times  as  large 
as  France  itself.  Its  4,700,000  tribesmen  recently  voted  to  remain  inside  the  French  Com¬ 
munity  as  four  separate,  self-governing  republics:  Chad;  Central  African  Republic;  Congo; 
and  Gabon. 

Equatorial  Africa  was  long  the  "ugly  duckling”  among  France’s  colonies  —  a  land  known 
only  for  its  stifling  heat,  man-eating  tribesmen  and  the  Ubangi  women  with  their  strange, 
distorted  lips.  But  in  recent  years  its  people  have  made  impressive  progress.  Brazzaville 
and  Libreville,  the  two  largest  cities,  are  important  trading  centers.  And  many  of  the 
Africans  here  serve  the  French  Community  well  as  statesmen,  priests,  lawyers  or  business¬ 
men. 

Belgian  Congo  (Population:  12  million.  Area:  904,757  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Leopoldville) 

South  of  the  Congo  River,  which  separates  it  from  French  Equatorial  Africa,  lies  the 
Congo,  a  treasure  box  of  uranium  and  copper  ore.  In  1908,  when  the  Belgian  Government 
took  control  of  this  big  colony,  its  people  lived  in  deathly  fear  of  their  village  chiefs, 
Arab  slave  traders  and  ruthless  European  colonists  in  quest  of  ivory  and  raw  rubber.  Over 
the  years  cooperation  among  Belgian  administrators,  businessmen  and  Catholic  missioners 
has  turned  the  Congo  into  a  land  of  Christian  hope  and  promise. 

Today  old  and  new  rub  shoulders  in  the  Congo,  as  all  over  Africa.  In  remote  forest  areas 
tribalism  is  still  strong.  But  thousands  of  Congolese  have  left  their  villages  for  cities 
such  as  Leopoldville,  Stanleyville  and  Elisabethville.  Some  work  in  the  mining  and  con¬ 
struction  industries,  where  they  are  not  limited  —  as  in  other  parts  of  colonial  Africa  —  to 
low-paying  jobs  as  unskilled  laborers.  The  Belgians  train  the  African  to  operate  compli¬ 
cated  modern  machinery  and  pay  them  good  wages.  Other  Africans  have  gone  into  business 
for  themselves.  They  live  in  spick-and-span  houses,  and  their  children  are  educated  in  free 
Catholic  schools  put  up  by  the  government  or  in  Protestant  mission  schools.  One  in  every 
four  Congolese  is  a  Catholic  today. 

Despite  their  prosperity  under  Belgian  rule,  the  Congolese  look  forward  to  the  day  of  self- 
rule.  Many  of  them  have  watched  with  envy  the  political  progress  of  Africans  in  nearby 
French  territories.  They  asked  themselves,  "If  black  men  can  vote  and  hold  public  jobs 
in  Brazzaville,  why  can’t  we  do  the  same  thing  in  Leopoldville?”  As  a  result,  ugly  riots 
broke  out  in  Leopoldville  early  in  1959.  Africans  shouting  for  freedom  from  white  rule 


attacked  European  property  in  the  city,  including  a  number  of  Catholic  mission  schools. 
When  order  was  restored  by  force,  the  Belgians  were  shaken  out  of  their  usual  calm.  Soon 
Belgium’s  young  King  Baudouin  gave  a  message  to  the  people  of  the  Congo  promising 
them  independence.  But  so  far  no  date  has  been  set  for  the  Congo  to  become  a  free  nation. 

Ruanda-Urundi  (Population:  4  million.  Area:  20,000  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Usumbura) 

East  of  the  Congo,  in  a  lovely  region  of  high  plateaus  and  lakes,  are  the  kingdoms  of 
Ruanda  and  Urundi.  Formerly  colonies  of  Germany,  they  are  United  Nations  trust  territories 
administered  by  Belgium.  Each  country  has  its  own  African  ruler,  too,  who  is  known  as 
the  Mu,anii  or  king.  Three  separate  peoples  are  found  here:  (1)  the  Watutsi,  who  make  up 
15  per  cent  of  the  population.  Tall  aristocrats  of  Ethiopian  origin,  they  are  the  ruling 
class  in  each  country.  No  visitor  to  Africa  can  forget  the  Watutsi  dancers  and  the  splendid 
herds  of  long-horned  cattle  of  which  the  Watutsi  are  very  proud;  (2)  the  Bahutu,  a  Negro 
tribe  of  normal  size,  who  amount  to  80  per  cent  of  the  population;  and  (3)  the  few,  small 
Pygmies  of  the  forests.  Almost  40  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ruanda-Urundi  are  Catholics 
today,  a  record  for  all  Africa. 

Central  African  Federation  (Population:  7  million.  Area:  478,101  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Salisbury) 
In  1953  Britain  brought  together  six  and  a  half  million  Negroes  and  200,000  white  settlers 
in  the  Central  African  Federation  —  a  new  state,  which  is  southeast  of  the  Congo  and  is 
made  up  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  The  purpose  was  to  form 
a  new  British  dominion,  rich  in  farmland,  grazing  areas  and  mines.  Officially,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  was  dedicated  to  a  program  of  partnership  between  the  races.  But  in  practice,  everyone 
knew  that  Southern  Rhodesia’s  strong  white  minority  would  boss  the  whole  country.  This 
was  particularly  resented  in  Nyasaland,  a  backward  area  whose  people  are  99  per  cent 
Negro.  They  did  not  want  to  live  under  the  ugly  color  bar,  which  white  settlers  have  set  up 
in  the  farm  areas  and  "Copper  Belt"  of  the  Rhodesias.  As  a  result,  Nyasa  tribesmen  have 
made  many  riots  demanding  the  right  to  leave  the  Federation.  Early  in  1959,  white  and 
African  troops  had  to  be  flown  in  from  Salisbury,  capital  of  the  Federation,  to  restore 
order  in  Nyasaland. 

But  the  question  now  is:  What  next  for  Nyasaland.^  Its  tribesmen  want  political  rights  and 
they  want  to  be  treated  with  dignity,  as  men.  Force  and  the  color  bar  —  or  race  discrimina¬ 
tion  —  cannot  be  the  final  answer  to  relations  between  Negroes  and  whites. 

Angola  (Population:  4  million.  Area:  481,351  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Luanda) 

Since  the  fifteenth  century  Angola,  which  lies  south  of  the  Congo,  has  been  under  Portu¬ 
guese  rule.  So  many  of  its  tribesmen  were  removed  in  the  old  days  and  sent  as  slaves  to 
South  America  that  Angola  is  known  as  the  "black  mother  of  Brazil."  A  quiet  land  today, 
its  natural  wealth  remains  undeveloped.  There  is  almost  no  political  activity  among  the 
Negro  people  here.  Leaders  of  the  colony  are  its  85,000  white  settlers  from  Portugal  and 
30,000  assimilado  s  or  civilized  Africans  who  are  counted  as  full  Portuguese  citizens. 
One  good  factor  here,  as  in  other  Portuguese  lands,  is  the  lack  of  a  color  bar. 
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AFRICA  TODAY 


Area  Study 


The  People  of  Southern  Africa 


A  Rugged  Landscape 

Southern  Africa  is  unlike  any  other  region 
of  the  continent.  Its  largest  country  —  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  —  is  a  high,  rather 
dry  plateau,  with  mountains  in  some 
places  rising  up  to  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  over-all  climate  is  mild  and 
temperate,  like  California’s.  But  there 
are  also  tropical  areas  in  Mozambique  on 
the  east  coast,  and  deserts  in  South-West 
Africa  and  Bechuanaland.  Cape  Town,  on 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Lourenco 
Marques,  on  Delgoa  Bay  in  Mozambique, 
are  the  only  good  natural  harbors. 

Union  of  South  Africa  (Population:  14  mil¬ 
lion.  Area:  472,550  sq.  mi.  Capital: 
Pretoria) 

Men  and  women  from  three  continents  — 
Europe,  Africa  and  Asia  —  have  met  and 
clashed  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  at 
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SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  dominates  Southern 
Africa’s  20  million  people  with  its  industrial 
strength  and  race  tensions.  Other  countries  of 
the  region  are:  South-West  Africa,  a  United  Nations 
trust  territory  controlled  by  the  Union;  the  three 
British  territories  of  Swaziland,  Bechuanaland 
and  Basutoland;  and  Portuguese  Mozambique. 
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SWAZILAND 

Mba  bane 

BASUTOLAND 

urban  < 


the  southernmost  tip  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Often  called  the  "Union”  or  simply  "South 
Africa,”  it  is  an  independent  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Africa’s  only  free 
nation  run  for  and  by  white  men.  Its  3  million  whites  are  descended  from  Dutch  and  British 
settlers  who  have  built  here,  on  African  soil,  a  European  way  of  life.  But  by  refusing 
to  share  their  power  and  wealth  with  South  Africa’s  11  million  non-whites,  they  have  turned 
South  Africa  into  a  land  of  race  hatred.  Its  people  face  a  dark,  uncertain  future.  To  under¬ 
stand  why  this  is  so,  we  need  to  know  something  about  their  thrilling,  yet  sad,  history. 


Boers,  Bushmen  and  Bantus 

South  Africa’s  story  began  in  1652.  In  that  year,  some  hardy  farmers  and  their  families  ar¬ 
rived  from  Holland  to  settle  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  of  them  were  devout  Protestants. 
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Known  as  Boers  (the  word  means  "farmers”  in  Dutch)^  they  supplied  fresh  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  Dutch  seamen  who  stopped  at  the  Cape  during  the  long  trip  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  a  short  time  the  Boers  got  used  to  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  Their  present-day 
descendants  are  fiercely  loyal  to  South  Africa. 

Fighting  soon  broke  out  between  the  Boers  and  South  Africa’s  original  inhabitants,  the 
small  Bushmen  and  Hottentots.  The  strong  Boers  captured  many  of  these  people,  forcing 
them  to  become  their  shepherds  and  servants.  From  the  union  of  Boers,  Bushmen,  Hot¬ 
tentots  and  some  slaves  imported  from  West  Africa  and  Malaya,  a  mixed  people  was  born  — 
the  Cape  Coloreds.  They  are  an  important,  picturesque  group  in  South  Africa’s  population 
today. 

Pushing  northward  in  search  of  new  lands,  the  Boers  collided  violently  with  the  Bantu 
Negroes.  These  were  tall,  warlike  tribesmen  —  the  Zulu  and  Matabele  —  who  were  moving 
southward  from  East  Africa  with  their  herds  of  cattle.  After  a  hundred  years  of  savage, 
frontier  wars,  the  Bantus  were  defeated  and  forced  to  live  on  native  reservations.  (In  much 
the  same  way,  the  white  settlers  of  the  American  West  seized  the  best  lands  from  the 
Indians  of  the  Great  Plains.) 

British,  Diamonds  and  Gold 

In  the  early  1800’s  the  British  took  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  away  from  Holland,  and  soon 
people  from  the  British  Isles  settled  in  South  Africa.  To  escape  British  rule,  the  freedom- 
loving  Boers  kept  moving  inland.  They  set  up  two  independent  Boer  republics,  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State.  When  diamonds  were  discovered  at  Kimberley  and  gold  on  the  Rand, 
however,  thousands  of  fortune-seekers  moved  into  South  Africa.  This  led  to  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  the  Boers  and  British.  The  Boer  War  of  1899-1902  ended  in  the  Boers’  defeat,  and 
Britain  occupied  all  of  South  Africa. 

The  Union  and  Economic  Growth 

After  the  war,  Britain  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Boers.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  was  formed  by  joining  the  English-speaking  provinces.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Natal,  to  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  The  new  country  had  two  official  languages: 
English  and  Afrikaans,  a  form  of  Dutch  spoken  by  the  Boers.  A  happy  period  of  great 
prosperity  began. 

WHO’S  WHO  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  people  of  race-torn  South  Africa  are  split  into  the  four  main  groups  shown  below: 

9  million  Bantu  Africans;  3  million  Europeans  of  Dutch  or  British  descent;  a  million  Cape 
Coloreds  of  mixed  blood;  and  400,000  Asians,  most  of  whom  are  Hindus  from  India. 

Bantu 
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Soon  South  Africa  was  criss-crossed  with  Africa’s  finest 
network  of  highways  and  railroads.  Mines  were  sunk  far 
below  the  earth’s  surface,  and  thousands  of  young  Africans 
were  trained  to  dig  out  the  precious  metal  ores.  South 
Africa  grew  rich  on  its  exports  of  gold  and  diamonds,  and 
later  of  uranium  ore.  Modern  factories  rose  on  every  side. 

The  growth  of  industry  has  brought  many  changes  to  the 
people  of  South  Africa.  Whites,  Coloreds,  Africans  and 
Asians  (immigrants  brought  over  from  India  during  the 
nineteenth  century)  —  all  flocked  into  the  towns.  Johannes¬ 
burg  shot  up,  like  a  mushroom,  to  become  the  City  of  Gold, 

Africa’s  biggest  city  below  the  Sahara. 

But  the  biggest  changes  of  all  have  come  to  the  young 
Africans,  who  leave  their  tribal  villages  to  work  in  the 
white  man’s  world.  Thousands  of  them  live  for  months  at  a 
time  in  harsh  mining  camps,  like  prisoners  in  jail.  They  cannot  take  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  with  them.  Others  settle  in  the  slums  that  spread,  like  ugly  sores,  around  South 
Africa’s  cities.  Despite  poor  pay,  hard  work  and  miserable  housing,  more  and  more  of  them 
are  attracted  to  city  living.  Unfortunately,  South  Africa’s  white  men  are  afraid  of  the  Bantu 
Africans  who  outnumber  them  three  to  one.  And  so  they  use  the  color  bar  to  keep  the  non¬ 
whites  down. 

Afrikaner  Nationalism  and  Apartheid 

Since  1948,  South  Africa  has  been  governed  by  the  Nationalist  party,  which  represents  the 
white  Afrikaners,  the  name  by  which  the  Boers  are  now  called.  Most  of  the  Afrikaners  be¬ 
long  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  a  strict  Protestant  group  that  believes  God  looks  with 
favor  only  on  white  people.  They  preach  white  supremacy,  and  their  official  program  is 
called  apartheid  (pronounced  a-par-^a^e),  an  Afrikaans  word  for  "race  separation.’’ 

Apartheid  means  that  only  the  whites  are  first-class  citizens  of  South  Africa.  The  Cape 
Colored  and  Asians  have  few,  if  any,  rights.  But  apartheid  is  hardest  on  the  Bantu  Africans. 
New  laws  forbid  them  to  hold  property  or  organize  political  parties  and  labor  unions.  Schools 
for  African  children  —  most  of  wRich  are  run  by  the  Christian  missions  —  are  now  required 
by  law  to  train  the  students  only  as  unskilled  workers.  The  government  has  even  passed  a 
law  forbidding  non-whites  and  whites  to  pray  in  the  same  church. 


One  of  South  Africa’ s 
300,000  gold  miners 


Reactions  to  Apartheid 

Protestant  and  Catholic  leaders  alike  have  attacked  the  evils  of  apartheid.  Catholics,  who 
number  only  5  per  cent  of  the  population,  have  little  power  in  mainly  Protestant  South  Africa. 
Yet  they  are  making  sacrifices  to  operate  their  mission  schools  on  their  own,  without 
government  help.  And  Catholic  bishops  have  firmly  said  that  the  churches  will  remain  open 
to  people  of  all  races.  But  the  white  rulers  of  South  Africa  show  no  signs  of  changing  their 
policy.  Today  apartheid  has  turned  Africa’s  richest  country  into  a  land  of  fear  and  strife 
and  is  poisoning  relations  between  whites  and  Negroes  all  over  Africa. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA’S  NEIGHBORS 


South-West  Africa  (Population:  450,000.  Area:  317,887  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Windhoek) 

North  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province  lies  South-West  Africa,  a  dreary  land  of  deserts 
and  thinly  settled  plateaus.  Its  people  consist  of  400,000  African  tribesmen  and  50,000 
Europeans,  most  of  whom  are  Afrikaners  from  the  Union.  Chief  occupations  here  are  mining 
diamonds  and  raising  caracul  sheep.  (The  fur  of  caracul  lambs  is  used  in  making  ladies’ 
coats.)  Once  a  German  colony,  South-West  Africa  was  captured  by  South  African  troops  in 
World  War  I.  Despite  protests  of  the  United  Nations,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Union  a  few 
years  ago.  The  ugly  system  of  apartheid  is  in  full  force  here.  South-West  Africa’s  best- 
known  tribe  is  the  Hereto  nation  —  a  proud,  sad  people,  which  was  almost  wiped  out  early 
in  this  century  during  an  uprising  against  the  Germans.  Today  many  of  them  work  as  shep¬ 
herds  and  miners  for  the  white  settlers. 

Three  British  Territories 

Next  to  and  partly  surrounded  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  three  lands  under  British 
protection:  Swaziland  (population:  200,000);  Bechuanaland  (population:  300,000);  and 
Basutoland  (population:  600,000).  Taken  together,  they  cover  an  area  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Union.  Most  of  the  people  here  are  Bantu  Negroes  —  primitive  farmers,  cattle- 
raisers  and  hunters.  Under  British  over-all  supervision,  they  are  ruled  by  tribal  chiefs. 
One  day  South  Africa  hopes  to  annex  all  three  areas.  But  so  far  the  British  have  refused 
to  turn  over  these  simple  tribesmen  to  South  African  officials  who  believe  in  white  suprem¬ 
acy. 

Most  interesting  of  the  territories  is  Basutoland,  a  twisted,  jagged  area  set  astride  the 
peaks  of  the  Drakensberg  Mountains.  Its  men  go  about  in  long,  dignified  blankets  and 
raise  a  splendid  breed  of  horse  ideally  suited  for  this  land  of  rocky  slopes.  Many  Basuto 
have  been  converted  to  Catholicism  by  French  Canadian  Oblates.  But  tribal  gods  are  still 
very  strong  here.  Recently  a  number  of  cruel  killings  were  blamed  on  the  evil  influence  of 
witch  doctors. 

Portuguese  Mozambique  (Population:  6,100,000.  Area:  297,731  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Lourenco 
Marques) 

Northeast  of  the  Union  and  facing  the  island  of  Madagascar  is  Portugal’s  big  colony, 
Mozambique.  Its  population  consists  of  6  million  tribesmen,  who  are  among  the  least 
progressive  in  Africa;  50,000  Portuguese  settlers;  an  equal  number  of  mulattoes  or  people 
of  mixed  blood;  and  a  few  thousand  Moslem  traders  from  Asia.  Since  the  Portuguese  do 
not  practice  apartheid,  Mozambique’s  people  of  many  races  get  along  much  better  than  the 
people  of  the  Union.  Lourenco  Marques,  the  capital,  is  a  modern  seaport  town,  full  of 
impressive  government  buildings  and  lovely  churches.  Africa’s  only  Cardinal,  Archbishop 
Clemente  de  Gouveia,  lives  here. 
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The  People  of  East  Africa 


A  Natural  Paradise 

East  Africa’s  natural  beauty  cannot  be 
matched  in  any  other  part  of  Africa  or  the 
world.  Its  coastline,  which  borders  on  the 
warm  Indian  Ocean,  is  unpleasantly  hot 
and  sticky  all  the  time.  But  inland  the 
ground  rises  to  form  high,  grassy  plains; 
here  Africa’s  wild  animals  roam  about 
freely  in  one  of  the  earth’s  finest  hunting 
areas.  And  from  these  same  plains  sud¬ 
denly  loom  up  the  shining  peaks  of  Kili¬ 
manjaro  (19,340  feet)  and  Kenya  (17,040 
feet),  tallest  of  the  Dark  Continent’s 
mountains.  Although  close  to  the  equator, 
they  are  snow-capped  all  year  round. 

East  Africa  is  also  famous  for  its  spec¬ 
tacular  chain  of  Great  Lakes.  Among  them 
are  Lake  Victoria,  the  second  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world;  Lake 
Tanganyika,  on  the  border  between  Tan¬ 
ganyika  and  Ruanda-Urundi;  and  Lakes  Albert  and  Edward,  which  separate  Uganda  from 
the  Congo.  Nearby,  the  Great  Rift  Valley  —  an  enormous  crack  in  the  earth’s  surface  — 
plows  across  all  East  Africa  from  north  to  south.  Perhaps  the  best  place  to  see  this  natural 
wonder  is  in  Kenya,  where  the  ground  suddenly  drops  1,500  feet  to  form  a  broad,  rugged 
trench. 

Most  of  Africa’s  18  million  people  are  Bantu  Negroes.  And  from  these  vital  tribesmen 
will  come  the  future  leaders  of  this  part  of  Africa.  Still  important  in  the  life  of  the  region 
today,  however,  is  its  small,  but  powerful,  minority  of  outsiders  —  the  white  settlers  from 


EAST  AFRICA 

Four  countries  —  Zanzibar,  Tonganyika,  Uganda 
and  Kenya  —  make  up  East  Africa.  All  of  them 
are  under  British  supervision,  and  all  four  are 
moving  slowly  toward  self-rule.  Only  a  few  years 
back  the  anti-white,  anti-Christian  revolt  of  the 
Mau  Maus  called  world  attention  to  Kenya  and  its 
explosive  problems. 
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Europe,  and  the  Hindus  and  Moslems  from  Asia,  Long  ago  the  East  African  coast  was 
visited  by  seamen  and  traders  from  such  distant  places  as  Egypt,  Carthage,  India  and  even 
China.  In  modern  times  Arabs,  Portuguese,  Germans  and  British  landed  here  to  trade  — 
and  stayed  to  rule.  Today  Britain  administers  the  people  of  the  coast  and  the  interior  in 
four  separate  territories. 

Zanzibar  (Population:  270,000.  Area:  640  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Zanzibar  City) 

The  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar  is  a  tiny  island,  twenty  miles  off  the  East  African  coast. 
Its  name  comes  from  the  Persian  zenj  ("black”)  and  means  "Land  of  the  Blacks.”  Along 
with  the  nearby  island  of  Pemba,  Zanzibar  is  ruled  by  an  Arab  sultan.  But  real  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  British  official,  the  Resident. 

Once  Zanzibar  was  fought  over  by  Portuguese  and  Arabs,  both  of  whom  wanted  it  as  a  base 
for  controlling  coastal  shipping.  After  the  Portuguese  were  driven  off,  Arabs  from  Muscat 
in  Arabia  made  Zanzibar  the  largest  slave  market  in  Africa.  Caravans  dragged  in  poor 
Negro  slaves  from  distant  places.  As  an  old  proverb  put  it:  "When  the  flute  is  played  in 
Zanzibar,  all  Africa  east  of  the  Great  Lakes  must  dance.” 

Today  Zanzibar  is  an  orderly,  quiet  place,  its  slave  market  but  an  ugly  memory.  Zanzibar 
City,  with  its  picturesque  doorways  and  narrow  streets,  looks  like  a  scene  from  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  Zanzibari  are  a  curious  mixture  of  Arabs,  Persians  and  Bantus.  They  live  by 
growing  cloves,  and  their  docks  are  heavy  with  the  odor  of  sweet-smelling  spices.  For 
Zanzibar  is  the  clove  capital  of  the  world. 


Tanganyika  (Population:  8  million.  Area:  362,688  sq,  mi.  Capital:  Dar  es  Salaam) 

A  colony  of  Germany  before  World  War  I,  Tanganyika  is  a  United  Nations  trust  territory 
administered  by  Britain.  It  exports  large  amounts  of  sisal  and  diamonds.  Its  8  million 
Africans  belong  to  many  colorful  tribes.  Best-known  among  them  are  the  industrious  Chagga 
people,  who  live  in  villages  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountain  they  grow  a  fine,  aromatic  coffee,  which  they  bring  to  the  world’s  markets  through 
an  efficient  all-African  cooperative.  Quite  different  are  the  brave,  primitive  Masai,  the 

nomads  of  East  Africa.  These  people  have  no  interest 
in  settling  down  to  farming  or  town  life.  They  wander 
about  all  the  time  with  their  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats.  Masai  men  still  decorate  their  ears  with 
heavy  loops  of  metal.  Once  they  were  feared  as  war¬ 
riors,  and  a  young  Masai  was  not  considered  a  man 
until  he  had  killed  a  lion  by  himself.  Even  today, 
other  tribesmen  watch  out  for  the  Masai,  who  have  a 

Wbad  reputation  as  cattle-rustlers! 


The  Sign  Language 


Language  Problems 

In  Tanganyika  —  as  all  over  Africa  —  language  is  a 
problem.  So  many  languages  are  spoken  that  a  tribes¬ 
man  often  cannot  make  himself  understood  only  a  few 
miles  from  his  own  village.  For  example,  in  the  Musoma 
district  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  (where  Ameri¬ 
can  Maryknoll  Missioners  are  at  work  today),  no  less 
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than  twelve  separate  tribes  are  found  in  this  tiny 
corner  of  Tanganyika.  Since  each  has  its  own  language, 
it’s  like  the  tower  of  Babel! 


Tsetse  Fly, 
Plague  of  Africa 


Fortunately,  the  Africans  are  very  ingenious.  Most  of 
them  learn  a  second  language,  which  they  use  in 
dealing  with  strangers.  In  West  Africa  this  trade 
language  is  Hausa.  East  Africans,  on  the  other  hand, 
use  Swahili,  or  Kiswahili.  This  word  means  "coast 
people,"  and  the  language  grew  up  first  in  Zanzibar 
and  along  the  east  coast.  Now  it  is  widely  spoken 
over  the  entire  region.  Swahili  is  basically  a  Bantu  language  that  has  taken  over  many 
words  from  Arabic,  Persian  and  other  tongues.  Here  are  a  few  well-known  Swahili  expres¬ 
sions:  bwana  ("master");  safari  ("trip");  askari  ("soldier");  kuaheri  ("good-by");  and 
'padri  ("priest"). 


Africans  also  like  to  use  signs  to  express  simple  ideas.  In  Tanganyika,  for  example,  you 
can  say  "Yes"  without  opening  your  mouth.  Just  suck  in  your  breath  quickly,  in  a  kind  of 
gasp!  The  boy  on  the  opposite  page  shows  a  few  of  the  many  gestures  used  in  the  sign 
language. 


The  Tsetse  Fly  and  Tropical  Diseases 

The  harmless-looking  insect  shown  on  this  page  is  one  of  the  villains  of  tropical  Africa. 
It  is  a  tsetse  (pronounced  tset-see)  fly;  its  bite  causes  sleeping  sickness  in  men  and 
domestic  animals.  Human  victims  die  unless  brought  quickly  to  a  hospital,  and  there  is  no 
cure  at  present  for  animals.  Because  of  the  tsetse,  two  thirds  of  Tanganyika  and  several 
million  square  miles  in  other  parts  of  Africa  cannot  be  used  as  cattle  country.  Can  anything 
be  done  about  the  tsetse?  Some  scientists  in  Tanganyika  are  now  working  on  this  problem; 
perhaps  they  will  discover  some  day  how  to  overcome  the  tsetse  pest. 

The  people  of  Africa  suffer  also  from  many  other  tropical  diseases.  Leprosy  is  common 
in  Uganda  and  Nigeria.  Malaria,  which  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  is  a  danger 
everywhere.  Yaws,  an  ugly  skin  disease,  once  brought  suffering  to  millions  of  Africans. 
But  today  a  single  injection  of  penicillin,  the  "miracle  drug"  wipes  away  every  trace  of 
yaws.  Government  health  officials,  medical  missionaries  and  UN  medical  groups  are  bring¬ 
ing  the  hope  of  a  better  life  to  millions  of  Africans. 

Uganda  (Population:  5,250,000.  Area:  93,981  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Entebbe) 

Across  the  blue,  crocodile-infested  waters  of  Lake  Victoria  from  Tanganyika  lies  Uganda, 
an  inland  country  that  also  borders  Kenya,  the  Congo  and  Sudan.  Uganda  is  twice  the  size 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  under  British  protection  since  the  1890’s.  Two  things 
impress  most  visitors  here:(l)  Uganda  is  a  very  fertile  land,  rich  in  cotton,  coffee,  bananas 
and  other  tropical  plants.  Most  of  the  country  looks  as  lush  as  the  Garden  of  Eden;  (2)  Its 
people  are  99  per  cent  African,  a  combination  of  Bantu  and  Hamitic  tribesmen.  The  only 
outsiders  among  them  are  50,000  Indian  traders  and  a  small  number  of  European  officials 
and  missionaries.  There  is  no  problem  here,  as  in  Kenya,  of  white  settlers. 

The  Ugandans  are  among  the  happiest  and  most  progressive  people  in  Africa.  They  are 
divided  into  four  ancient  African  kingdoms,  the  largest  of  which  is  Buganda.  British 
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officials  live  quietly  at  Entebbe,  a  neat,  English-style  town  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Victoria. 
But  the  country’s  commercial  center  is  an  African  city,  Kampala  (population  38,000),  where 
the  Kabaka  or  King  of  Buganda  lives.  Kampala  is  built,  like  Rome,  on  seven  hills.  A 
Catholic  church,  an  Anglican  cathedral  and  a  Moslem  mosque  dominate  three  of  these 
hills.  They  are  symbols  of  Uganda’s  three  great  faiths.  The  most  dramatic  incident  of 
Ugandan  history  — the  story  of  its  brave  martyrs  — is  told  on  pages  43  and  44  of  this  booklet. 

Kenya  (Population:  5,700,000.  Area:  224,960  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Nairobi) 

Between  Uganda  and  the  Indian  Ocean  is  the  colony  of  Kenya,  a  trouble  spot  inhabited  by 
5,500,000  African  tribesmen,  160,000  Indians  and  40,000  European  settlers.  Kenya  was 
first  opened  to  the  outside  world  by  the  Uganda  Railroad,  one  of  the  great  engineering 
feats  of  Africa.  It  links  the  Indian  Ocean  port  of  Mombasa  to  Uganda.  The  railroad  was  be¬ 
gun  in  the  1890’s  and  pushed  forward,  inch  by  inch,  over  bush  country,  high  plateaus  and 
deserts.  At  one  point  the  project  was  almost  given  up  because  so  many  of  the  railroad 
workers  were  carried  off  by  the  man-eating  lions  of  Tsavo.  Nairobi,  330  miles  inland  from 
the  coast,  was  once  a  small  railroad  camp;  today  it  has  become  Kenya’s  capital  and  a 
bustling  town. 

The  White  Highlands 

While  building  the  Uganda  Railroad,  the  British  discovered  the  White  Highlands  —  the  key 
to  our  understanding  of  Kenya  and  the  Mau-Mau  problem.  The  Highlands,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  farm  areas  of  Africa,  are  located  more  than  5,000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  climate 
here  is  bracing,  and  the  whole  region  well  suited  for  European  settlement.  The  Kikuyu 
nation  to  whom  the  Highlands  belonged  are  Kenya’s  largest  and  most  important  tribe. 
(Today  they  number  1,200,000  people.)  But  when  the  British  first  appeared,  the  Kikuyu  had 
gone  through  years  of  famine  and  plague,  were  few  in  number  and  had  no  need  of  the  almost 
empty  land.  British  settlers  gave  them  money  for  the  Highlands  in  good  faith,  not  knowing 
that,  under  tribal  law,  the  Kikuyu  could  not  sell  land  to  outsiders. 

More  and  more  white  men  moved  in  and,  by  their  efforts,  made  the  White  Highlands  a  garden. 
Meanwhile  the  Kikuyu  had  increased  in  numbers  again  and  wanted  their  land  back.  In 
fact,  the  40,000  European  settlers  had  occupied  almost  a  quarter  of  Kenya’s  good  farm  land. 
(Most  of  the  country  is  too  dry  for  agriculture.)  To  get  enough  food  to  eat,  some  Kikuyu  had 
to  work  as  farm  hands  or  servants  for  the  British.  But  they  resented  the  loss  of  their  lands 
and  the  way  many  white  settlers  treated  them  with  scorn. 

The  Mau-Mau  Revolt 

In  1952  the  Mau-Mau  revolt  burst  like  a  bombshell  over  Kenya.  It  was  organized  by  Jomo 
Kenyatta,  a  Kikuyu  leader  who  had  been  educated  in  Britain  and  had  traveled  to  Russia. 
Stirred  by  Kikuyu  resentment  against  the  British,  the  Mau  Maus  swore  an  oath  to  drive  all 
whites  out  of  Kenya  and  to  oppose  Christianity.  Bands  of  killers  attacked  the  British,  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  missionaries  and  all  Africans  known  to  oppose  Mau-Mau  plans. 

But  slowly  the  British  were  able  to  crush  the  Mau-Mau  terrorists.  Today  there  is  still  time 
to  work  out  a  fair  way  of  sharing  land  and  political  power  with  the  Africans.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  opportunity  is  not  lost.  For  there  is  only  one  hope  for  the  future  in  Kenya  and  all 
Africa:  a  just  social  order  based  on  Christianity. 

MARYKNOLL  PUBLICATIONS,  Maryknoll,  N.Y. 
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Skilled  Technicians 


These  technicians  in  Liberia  fight  malaria,  Africa’s  Public  Health  Enemy  No.  1.  Mis 
urge  their  Christians  to  work  with  the  doctors  and  government  agents  in  wiping  out  d 
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African  Tribal  Chief 


Often  the  old  tribal  leaders  help  build  the  new  Africa.  This 
Cameroons  chief  pleads  for  political  rights  for  his  people. 
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African  Church  in  Africa 


African  art  makes  the  Church  at  home  in  Africa.  The  architect  gave  St.  Anr 
Church,  Brazzaville  (above)  arches  designed  like  Congo  River 
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Mothers  in  Ruanda-Urundi  bring  their  little  ones  for  a  check-up  to  this  spotless 
Battles  tvoical  center  of  Catholic  medical  missionaries  throughout  Africa. 
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